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SITUATED IN THE MOST és nelenettiainiaaes vachidieharnaisomaiel AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION AND REMARKABLE BONUSES 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Will not be placed before you by any Agent, as the Society pays 
NO COMMISSION. 
All Business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
OFFICES— ‘Opposite the Mansion House, London, E. Cc. 























Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
Processes of life—HEALTH. 


AS8SOLUTELY PURE tnererore BEST. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallorted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company's Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
OFrices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
Worxs— Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century. 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.'—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstoneg, M.P. 


One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or 16,380) ia wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several Daily 
Newspapers in Great Britain. 


~ AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . . $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; £601,670. 
BoarpD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarp WEss, Esq., Chairman. 
. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnottys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. ce. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILcHER, Esq. 
GILBERT FarieE, ae. oo Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILES, Esq., W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INT E REST ALLOWED ‘ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and -_ ards, 5 percent. per annum. 
One year, . > = «= » #8 ea os 
Six months’ notice, ‘ ‘ S . ‘ i a 
Three months’ notice, 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 











CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, ; , ‘ ; ; , . 2,000,000 © oO 

Paip Up, . ; : ; ‘ ‘ : : : 251,093 15 © 

RESERVE FUND, : : , ‘ : ; q . 223,000 0 © 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, ; , ; : : : - 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


‘Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADpDoLF von AnpDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4i for Three and Four Years. 

5 a for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . £505,000 
Directors. 

Georce AuLDjo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GeorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Craseiz, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esg., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 





ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidatien—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLiIc 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF eee PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : - + + £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 16,848 


A. H. CAM PBELL, Esq. 7 Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 ~ cent. For 5 years pte poate 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well secured, which 
pay /arge rates of Jnterest; also extensive Landed, Timber, Phosphate, 
and Mineral Properties. 

CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
A. R. CHISOLM & ae Bankers, 
NEW YORK 





ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, Ww. 


The WINTER SFSSION begins on October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY ApprEss 
at4pmM. by Mr. H. ;} JLER. The Annual Dinner will be held the same evening, 
Brigade-Surgeon AR | 11UR MYERS, Scots Guards, in the Chair. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 will be awarded by Examination on September 24 and 25, 
"Five of £52, 10s. 5 at 10 A.M. 
* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. 
The school has all the requisite Laboratories and appliances, and provides complete 
preparation for all the Examining Boards, and for the higher Examinations and 
Degrees of the Universities. 
The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students 
received at a charge of £60 for the Academic year. Warden, E. W. RouGHTon, 
M.D. and B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. 


HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. S. A. LANE, Mr. H. SPE 4: ER SMITH. 
Physictans—Dr. BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, r. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients— 'Mr. PEP PER, Mr. |ort Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, 
Physician Accoucheur to Out-Patients—Dr. MONT AG u WANDF IELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULE 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. SPICER. 
Anasthetist—Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 


OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Physiotogy—Dr. WALLER. 
Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.S., and Mr. LEON, B.Sc. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. BOT TOMLEY. 


EXTENSION OF ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL. 


The land adjoining the Hospital, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, 
and arrangements are now being made to build—(1) a new out-patients’ department, 
and also in separate blocks—(2) a Residential College for Students—(3) new Special 
Wards—{4) a Nurses’ Home, and (s) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. The 
latter, now that there is a general outcry for the more thorough instruction of medical 
students in the practice of Midwifery, will be a most valuable addition to the facilities 
for teaching. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Ww ales have graciously con- 
sented to lay the Foundation Stone of the New Building. The estimated cost of 
this great addition to the Hospital and School is £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H. 
MADDEN. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations). 
Work for above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
T. WOOLRYCH PE ROWNE, M.A 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Lonisides. 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NgerEan SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Ec. Etc. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 18o1. 
Place. Name. Marks. 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted 5th Dragoon Guards). . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 18o1. 











Place. Name. Marks. 
ems ee le ee mere 
SUCCESSES 180 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 

*2oth . . Infantry—Lieut.C.C. B. Tew . . 1774. Militia Compet. 

**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 Militia Compet. 
gist . . Infantry—Mr.G.L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
81st . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 


Qualified for Commissions on 


1st . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
*Mr. C. Black . ° ° ° . Sandhurst Prelim. 


Lieut. Arthur a Beckett, Antrim Artillery Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 
The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 
(a) = _ highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 
in each case. 
Terms and oat on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 
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THE UNITED SERVIGE MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review of all Questions affecting National Interests. 


‘Our Foremost Military Periodical.’—Vide Daily Chronicle. 


ONE SHILLING. 


The following Articles appear in Vols, 1, 2, & 3 of the New Series :-— 
THE STUDY OF WAR. By General Viscount WoLsELEy, K.P. 


WATERLOO. (A Series of Six Articles, with Map.) By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A., Professor Military History, Staff College. 

FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE., By General Viscount 
Wo sELey, K.i’ 

A SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (From the German.) * By Captain 
Gawne. (In three parts.) 


THE WAR TRAINING OF THE NAVY. By Admiral of the Fleet, 


Sir G. PHires Horny, and Captain FirzGErRALpD, R.N. (In three parts.) 


TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION OF, AND 
LEADING OF THE CAVALRY DIVISION. ‘Translated from the German 
(by permission) by Captain Leverson, R.E. (In seven parts.) 


NATIONAL INSURANCE. (In eight parts.) 
DID THE DUKE RIDE TO WAVRE? By Colonel Maurice, R.A. 
A GERMAN VIEW | OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. By 


Captain E. S. May, 


THE LATE. GENERAL SHERMAN. By General Viscount 


WOLSELEY, 


The Contributors to the ‘ United Service Magazine’ include— 


General Sir John Adye, G.C.B. Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Sir Samuel Baker. Colonel Maurice, R.A. 

Lord Charles Beresford, R.N. Brig.-General Viscount Melgund. 
General Brialmont, Ex-Minister Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, 

of War, Belgium. G.C.B. 

Captain C.Orde Browne,late R.A. Major-General T. Bland Strange. 
Major-General Chapman, C.B. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
The Right Hon. SirCharles Dilke. Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Geoffrey K.C.B. 

Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B. 
Rudyard Kipling. General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 

Lorne, K.T. V.C., K.C.B. Etc. Etc. 


_OFFICES : - Reel. Street, oven : aati ny | W.C. 





REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tus is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 

SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, Is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, pciahese 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 











Children’s bordered .. 3) 8 +: peace N 
Ladies’ a oe 2/2 Ladies’ .. ae a P.. 
Gents’ .. re wt a Gents’ 3/11 Sz a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/rr each. Kitchen Table Cloths, rr}d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, wo per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
pp = 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments tojthe Queen and the’?Empress Predertdl of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 





Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 
from 85 to 8300 guineas. 


NeERvousS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 


Tue Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Sir Cuar.es Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—‘ PULVER- 
MACHER'S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
I have ——< them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc.’ 

For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet— 
*CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of f impaired Vital Energy.’ 


POST FREE 


PULVERMACHER’S “GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
f194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(FSTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS, AND THE GENERAL INEQUALITY OF HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. Nispet, Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity.’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 

In a Letter about this Book, Professor HUxLEY writes :—‘ Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above the average mental level. From a biological 
point of view, I should say that a genius among men stands in the same position as a ‘‘sport’’ among animals and plants, and is a product of the variability which is the 
postulate of selection both natural and artificial. On the general ground that a strong and therefore markedly abnormal variety is not likely to be so well in harmony with 
existing conditions as the normal standard (which has been brought to what it is largely by the operation of those conditions), I should say that a large proportion of 
‘* genius sports” are likely to come to grief physically and socially, and that the intensity of feeling which is one of the conditions of what is called genius is especially 
liable to run into the ‘‘ fixed ideas” which are at the bottom of so much insanity.’ 


‘ The book is a curious and interesting one.’— 77mes. ; Te on) 
‘Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.’—Saturday Review. 


TWO YEARS AMONGST THE SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 


North Queensland. By W. D. PiTcaiRN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
His experiences remind us very forcibly of those of the early navigators. At one time his small vessel is surrounded by a swarm of natives, with whom his party does 
barter, with drawn swords in hand, loaded revolver in belt, and Winchester rifles lying handy in the cabin; at another he himseif is ashore, keeping a bold front in face of 
the treacherous mob, but feeling desperately nervous.'— 77es. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By A. W. BuckLanp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities in 
palzontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation on the obscure beginnings of our race.'—Datly Telegraph. 


A CRUISE ON FRIESLAND ‘BROADS.’ By the Hon. R. BroucHam. With many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, I4s. 


‘A breezy volume, full of high spirits.’— 7zmes. : : 
‘ There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconventional narrative.'—Land and Water. 


UP AND DOWN: Sketches of Travel in Europe. By GiLeerr S. Macguorp. With 2g Illustrations by 
Tuomas R. Macquoip, R.I. A New Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 


‘ The record of travel is brightly written and rendered admirably attractive by Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.’—Saturday Review. 
‘It is a pleasant book to read, and one that should be consulted by men whose minds are not made up as to their route for a holiday on the Continent.'—Scotsman. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adventures through Australia and New Guinea. With 2 
Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations by the Author. By HUME NISBET. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
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NOTES 


Tue Lords on Thursday week passed the Railway Rates 
and Charges Bill through Committee and transacted other 
formal business. On the motion for the third reading of 
the Hanover Chapel Bill in the Commons, both Mr. H. J. 
Wilson and Mr. Cunninghame-Graham essayed obstruc- 
tion, in spite of a protest from Mr. Childers; but the 
motion for rejection was defeated by 85 to 55 votes, when 
the member for North-West Lanark entertained the House 
with reminiscences of a middle-weight, and puzzled the 
Home Secretary with technical phrases relating to the 
Noble Art. In connection with the Elementary Education 
Bill, Mr. Mundella had prepared a number of objections 
to the Lords’ amendments—all intended, as Mr. Goschen 
pointed out, for the coming campaign ; though even these 
were ultimately overcome. As the Supply business which 
followed also related to education, Mr. Mundella was 
once more to the front, but the vote was carried by 88 
to 15 votes. The preliminary resolution authorising ex- 
penditure on Irish Training Colleges elicited from Mr. 
T. W. Russell a warning that the proposal simply gave the 
Roman Catholic bishops a blank cheque. It was urged by 
the Chief Secretary that the opposition was unreasonable ; 
but about half-past four o'clock in the morning he agreed 
to progress being reported. 





In the Lords on Friday the Marquis of Waterford 
condemned the Redemption of Rent (Ireland) Bill as 
tending to violate the rights of labour, but Earl Cadogan 
contended the Government was bound to introduce the 
measure, and it was read a second time. Sir William 
Harcourt appeared as a champion of the Commons’ rights 
against the encroachments of the Lords in a misunderstand- 
ing over the Education Bill, which the Government had 
arranged to remedy without his interference. Mr. Storey 
inflicted on his fellow members yet another personal 
explanation ; but Supply was reached at a comparatively 
early hour, and, notwithstanding the criticism of Mr. 
Caldwell, the Lord Advocate succeeded in getting the 
Scottish Education vote passed without a division. The 
Irish vote for similar purposes followed, but the battle was 
avoided by the Chief Secretary resolving, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Sexton, to withdraw the Training Colleges Bill 
and to find other and normal means of assisting these in- 
stitutions : an announcement Mr. Russell accepted as re- 
lieving him of further responsibility in the matter. Other 
topics furnished material for discussion till after four 
o'clock, however, and there were some pretty quarrels 
between official and non-official Gladstonians, and between 
both sorts and the Timhealyites in the small hours. 





A Sarurpay’s sitting of the Commons was needed in 
order to overtake Supply business. The Postmaster-General, 
who had to listen to many complaints and compliments, inti- 
mated that for the current year the revenue was estimated 
at £12,600,000, and the expenditure at £9,229,000, being 
increases of £340,000 and £600,000 respectively. It was 


noted with gratification that, while all the branches were 
in a satisfactory condition, the telegraphic department 
showed a surplus for the first time. On the vote for 
warlike stores Mr. Marjoribanks offered some valuable criti- 
cism of the magazine rifle and of the ammunition now in 
use. The Secretary for War naturally defended the new 
weapon, but admitted the inferiority of the powder— 
(which he attributed to the inexperience of the manufac- 
turers !)—and intimated that a smokeless variety had at 
last been obtained which was expected to be superior to 
changes of climate. On Menday the Lords read the Coinage 
Bill for the first, and the Western Highlands and Islands 
Bill for the second time, while the Commons had a debate 
on the Appropriation Bill, which is dealt with elsewhere. 





In the Lords on Tuesday the misunderstanding in refer- 
ence to an amendment on the Education Bill was obviated, 
without any admission of the deductions made in the 
Commons ; and a brief discussion occurred regarding the 
appointment of medical officers by Scottish County Coun- 
cils. The Indian Budget was submitted to the Commons, 
and the debate was as diffuse as usual. An incident, in 
which Sir George Campbell and Mr. Provand were the 
actors, pleasingly illustrates the manner in which Glad- 
stonians are accustomed to appraise each other's motives. 
The extension of the Indian railway system to Candahar 
was advocated by Mr. Maclean, and strongly deprecated 
by Sir John Gorst, who happily carried his point. In pre- 
senting the usual financial statement Sir John commented 
on the extraordinary growth of the surplus every time it 
came under review, and explained the greater part of the 
increase to be due to the alteration in exchange. The 
revenue and expenditure continued to expand every year, 
with the exception of the item relating to opium ; but, as 
the defence works had been almost completed, he hoped 
the military expenses would henceforth show a decrease, 
while the danger of famine had fortunately disappeared. 





PARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wednesday till the 20th 
October. The Queen’s Speech notes that*Britain’s rela- 
tions with other Powers are those of peace and amity, that 
the arrangements with Portugal and Italy for the delimi- 
tation of the spheres of influence in Africa are completed, 
that the negotiations with the United States and France 
as to Behring Sea and Newfoundland are still pending, and 
that the conclusions of the Brussels Conference for the 
repression of the slave-trade and of the North Sea Conven- 
tion for the prevention of the sale of spirits on board vessels 
are not yet ratified. It likewise points out that Irish 
administration has resulted in a diminution of crime and 
an access of prosperity, that various measures have been 
passed calculated to increase these favourable conditions, 
and that domestic legislation of considerable importance 
has been effected, while it expresses the hope that next 
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Session certain questions of interest to which attention 
has been directed may be settled. In both Houses a good 
deal of formal business was disposed of before the mem- 
bers took their departure. 





Sir Joun Tuompson, the Canadian Minister of Justice, 
has stated that the evidence against Sir Hector Langevin 
would not justify his expulsion from the Ministry, although 
he declined to make any statement with regard to Mr. 
M‘Greevy. The charges have been investigated by the 
Government as well as by the Parliamentary Committee, 
and Mr. Abbott has had a long interview with Lord 
Stanley. It is understood that Lord Stanley has reported 
the matter to the Home Government. The case for the 
prosecution is not concluded, and though at the last sitting 
of the Committee the evidence was more telling than ever 
that Sir Hector took such pecuniary aid as every Canadian 
politician takes, there was nothing to prove that he had 
been guilty of accepting bribes. It cannot be disputed 
that a Liberal Minister of Public Works would have be- 
haved exactly in the same fashion ; and the remedy lies 
not in the dismissal of Sir Hector Langevin from public 
life, but in getting rid of the very democratic notion that 
a statesman is entitled to use his position in the interest 
of his supporters. 





As ever, about prorogation time comes news of disturb- 
ances in Crete. In the present instance there is a certain 
ground for the reports. The garrison has been consider- 
ably reduced on account of the rebellion in Yemen, and 
Djevet Pacha, not at any time a particularly strong 
governor, finds it difficult to cope with the native Chris- 
tians, who are taking advantage of his circumstances, and 
doing their utmost to provoke the Mussulman population 
to riot ; while the Christian refugees at Athens are egging 
them on, and deluding them with promises of Greek inter- 
vention. At Zaraa Turkish family has been murdered by 
Christians, and the eighteen prisoners were no sooner in 
gaol than the Mussulman convicts attacked them, so that 
a battle-royal was the result. Of course we may look for 
more stories of ‘ Turkish atrocity.’ They are manufactured 
by Christians, and chiefly promulgated by Jews who are 
anxious to secure the trade of the island for themselves. 
But anything is true enough for The Daily News. 





Tue Anglo-Portuguese correspondence is interesting 
reading here and there. After all their fuming and 
threatening our Portuguese friends have fallen wonder- 
fully quiet and tame. They continued to obstruct and in- 
sult British subjects on the East Coast and on the Shiré, 
until they found that they had reached the limit of British 
endurance, and then they sought for peace. A despatch 
from Lord Salisbury in April last, and the ignominious re- 
pulse that their expedition received at the hands of a 
force of about one-tenth of its number at Massa-Kessi, 
had as great an effect in bringing them to their senses and 
inducing them to agree to the new Convention as the 
financial and political troubles at home. On the ‘ geo- 
metrical scale’ they have gained by the year’s delay. 
They have given a thin slice of Manicaland for a thick 
chunk of Zambesia. But they are not altogether pleased 
with the exchange, and if the mineral and agricultural 
wealth of Mutassa’s country should turn out according to 
the reports and expectations of the British South Africa 
Company's agents, we ought to be anything but dissatis- 
fied if Portuguese ill-will and intrigue have given occasion 
for a revision of the old bargain. 





Tue anti-missionary riots constitute a serious cause of 
alarm and danger to European residents in China. Papers 








{August 8, 1891 


laid before Parliament show that the precautionary mea- 
sures taken at the Treaty ports suffice to insure the lives 
and property of the missionaries and others against the 
attacks of the mob. But in the interior it is different : 
there is nothing there to guard against outbreak but the 
proclamations of the Chinese Government, and these have 
often proved mere paper defences against the enmity of 
the mandarins and the violence of the roughs and fanatics, 
It is against the Roman Catholics that the attacks are 
mainly directed ; a curious testimony to the zeal and suc- 
cess that have attended the missionary efforts of that 
denomination. Probably, as in Morocco the other day, 
the missionaries have helped to bring trouble upon them- 
selves by not tempering their zeal with discretion ; still, 
they are entitled to protection against outrage and mas- 
sacre. Something can be said in excuse for the Chinese. 
Russia, a Christian country, has been expelling and mal- 
treating its Jews ; and there have been anti-Chinese riots 
and massacres in California and elsewhere. Why should 
these Western nations have a monopoly of fanaticism ? 





Dr. Frivtsor Nansen, the explorer of the Greenland 
Inland Ice, describes in The Forum the scheme for reach- 
ing the North Pole which he intends to put in execution 
next season, or the next to that. The idea is a bold one; 
but ‘ Arctics’ shake their beards. Voyagers who have set 
out in search of the Pole have been stopped, he says, by 
the vast accumulation of ice floes in the Polar area. But 
there is a movement—a drift—in these apparently impene- 
trable masses, for wreckage from the Jeannette, lost off the 
New Siberian Islands, drifted to the open sea by the east 
coast of Greenland, having probably crossed the Pole in 
its course. He therefore proposes to build a vessel capable 
of resisting the pressure of the pack, and, having navigated 
her, by Behring Strait, to the neighbourhood in which the 
Jeannette was lost, to commit her to the mercies of the ice, 
in the hope that it will carry him first to the Pole and 
then to freedom. General Greely, the commander of the 
famous expedition to Smith Sound, condemns the plan 
at every point. He questions if the articles found be- 
longed to the Jeannette ; if the route they followed was that 
which Nansen imagines ; if a vessel can be built to fulfil 
the conditions ; and if she could ever be got to the point. 
All these are but preliminary to the enterprise on which 
Nansen proposes to embark; and Greely sums up his 
plan as an illogical scheme of self-destruction. Neverthe 
less, Nansen will probably make his attempt: he may 
comfort himself by reflecting that almost identical phrases 
were used to dissuade him from his other expedition. 





Tue last meeting of the Labour Commission’s Committee 
on transport and shipping was remarkable for some 
rather interesting evidence from Mr. Polhill, a stevedore 
who had previously been employed as a farm-labourer. 
He contrasted the wages and general conditions of the 
two classes, and concluded that except for its danger his 
present employment is superior to that he had before. 
Mr. Beckitt Hill, whose name was so frequently before 
the public last winter in connection with the disputes 
over the loading of the Richmond Hill, proved that, as he 
has often stated, there is ample work at the docks if a 
sufficient number of steady men could be found to under- 
take it. The difficulty in getting labourers to work 
regularly he ascribed to the system of daily payments, 
which induces them to waste their earnings at the public- 
house. He advocated the daily payment of an allowance 
of two or three shillings, the balance to be left to the end 
of the week. Mr. Hill, though opposed to the tyranny of 
the union, states that he prefers a combination of free 
and union hands to a body of men entirely unattached. 
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MACHIAVELLI UP TO DATE 


R. EDWARD DICEY, the latest mentor of the 
Unionist party, is the victim of a cruel mis- 
take. He would seem, indeed, to have been guilty of 
a certain waste of time in attending to contemporary 
politics, for the study of which he is unfit. But the 
world has read his Nineteenth Century article too 
literally ; and The St. James's Gazette denounced it as 
a combination of the most flagrant dishonesty. This 
is unfair: for it is apparent (to the well-balanced mind) 
that Mr. Dicey’s article is ajoke. He is clearly one of 
those Liberals of the old laissez faire school who, by 
a not uncommon confusion, have been suffered to dub 
themselves Conservatives. His wrath at the drift of 
modern legislation has unsettled his wits; and at last 
he has delivered his soul in an outburst of sustained 
irony, which, to his annoyance and alarm, has been 
totally misunderstood. 

The Tory party, he observes, can only remain in 
power by bribing the masses. It is not enough for us 
to deserve success. We must command it—by corrup- 
tion. Lord Salisbury has ‘restored the influence of 
the British Empire to its pristine position.’ It remains 
for him to signalise the Premiership by giving us (1) 
a reformed House of Lords, (2) equal electoral dis- 
tricts and numerical representation, and (3) an Eight 
Hours Bill. It may probably be urged, says Mr. 
Dicey (still ironically), that it would be dishonest for 
the Conservative party to carry such measures, with 
which, as a body, it can have very little sympathy. 
One Man One Vote, for instance, is understood to 
be an article of the Radical programme, and _ it 
has no doubt been the Conservative theory that 
property as well as numbers has a right to representa- 
tion. But all sound statesmanship consists in recog- 
nising established facts, and a sure way to gain votes at 
the present moment would be to increase the electoral 
power of the urban constituencies. Again, the House 
of Lords is no longer what it was. It might, perhaps, 
be better able to command the respect of the country if 
it were reorganised into a Chamber of Notables. As 
for the Eight Hours Movement, is there anything in 
it inconsistent with Unionist principles? ‘ Personally,’ 
Mr. Dicey has ‘ the utmost doubts as to the success of 
any attempt to alter the relations of labour and capital 
by means of legislation.’ But the working-classes want 
the bill. And at all events we might accept the prin- 
ciple, with the full intention of never acting upon it; for 
‘if by admitting that the subject is one for investiga- 
tion and, if necessary, for legislation, you can secure 
the return of a Unionist majority in the next Parlia- 
ment, the game is well worth the candle.’ It is ridicu- 
lous to try to make our new electorate understand the 
merits of the Home Rule controversy, appreciate the 
advantages of a Second Chamber, have views on the 
theory of representation, or recognise the value of a 
wise foreign policy. But the country may nevertheless 
be governed without very much difficulty, because (by 
a providential dispensation) the artisan has become a 
Common Fool. It is unfortunate that we have to pur- 
chase his vote ; but the price, if we manage discreetly, 
need only be promises, which of course we should not 
keep. We are not so misguided as to wish well to 
the Working-Man. But it is imperatively necessary 
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that he should imagine us to be his friends: for 
only on that condition can we remain in power. Till 
the next election be over, at all events, we must con- 
ciliate the people. ‘The story of the ass which was 
induced to jog along by the rider’s holding over his 
ears a stick with a bunch of carrots fastened to its end 
conveys a political moral. The carrots may never be 
reached, but the donkey will run after them notwith- 
standing.’ Thus Mr. Dicey; and it is small wonder if 
Mr. Dicey resent the fact that certain among ourselves 
have taken him seriously. 

Clearly, if in all this Mr. Dicey were serious, he 
would expose himself to the charge of (let us say) an 
astonishing cynicism. At the same time his policy 
would be childishly fatuous. Your laissez faire poli- 
tician was always content to remain ignorant of the 
people he mistrusted. But even he should know that 
in this country a deliberate policy of treachery and 
deception never can materially strengthen the chances 
of its promoter’s re-election. Counsels of desperation 
at this moment are peculiarly inopportune. Whatever 
their accidental and temporary difficulties, the Con- 
servatives, as Mr. Dicey himself admits, are still 
the most powerful single party in the kingdom. 
And their power is certain to increase. We are not 
yet living under a democracy. The Estates of the 
realm, after all, have not been abolished. The masses 
do not rule: they elect. That they elect without much 
discretion, or that Mr. Gladstone pays a corrupt defer- 
ence to their opinions, is little to the point. It is the 
Liberal party that has always held the unconstitutional 
or delegate theory of representation. And if anything 
could convince us of the ‘right’ of the multitude to 
rule, it would be an increase in this deliberate pessi- 
mism, this facile and unprincipled infidelity, among the 
cultivated classes. The Union is not worth preserving 
at.all costs, even if Mr. Dicey’s measures were likely to 
help to maintain it. But we repeat that his advice 
must have been given in a joke. His very conception 
of a Conservative programme proves him a humourist 
of no mean order. He has essayed to write another 
‘Modest Proposal, and the dulness of his critics has 
made him a Machiavelli malgré lua. 





THE SECOND DEFIANCE OF THURLES 


FTER Kilkenny, Sligo, and Carlow, it was to be 
expected that O’Brien of the Damp Pocket- 
handkerchief and Dillon the Only Honest would rat 
decisively from Mr. Parnell, and nobody has been in the 
least surprised by their pronouncement. Those who 
think that they might have put some show of decency 
into their ratting do not sufficiently allow for position 
and race. Your Irish patriot never did hesitate to 
kick down his brother by whose fall he might rise, and 
Honest John Dillon has an obvious motive for kick- 
ing quick and hard. It is typified by the episcopal 
coach which waited for him at the door of Galway Gaol. 
Things have come to this in Ireland that the man who 
is not with Parnell is nothing unless he is with the 
priests: so the quicker Mr. Dillon jumped into that 
episcopal coach the better for Mr. Dillon. The watery 
emotions of Mr. O’Brien are less easy to analyse ; but 
such men commonly rush with the stronger side. It 
is delightfully characteristic of the man that his first 
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step on regaining his freedom has been to write a 
letter to the Marquis of Salisbury almost equally 
compounded of insolence and whine: where a pitiful 
petition to be let off the payment of his costs is com- 
bined with an insolent assertion that the Prime Minister 
had brought a charge against him which a court of law 
has decided was not brought. Thus do the heroes of 
the gutter wallow: alternately ‘ stinking in speech’ and 
snivelling the inquiry if you will ’it a pore cove when 
he’s down? Whether or no the letter of Mr. Dwyer 
Gray does more than prove him a person of amazing 
want of sense, we do not care to inquire. The ‘ strip- 
ling journalist” who has declared that Mr. Parnell 
must be thrown over because three elections have gone 
against him, and because he has married the lady who 
was Mrs. O'Shea, would only be of importance if he 
were a type of many Parnellites anxious to rat. We 
do not observe that he is, and, without placing too 
much confidence in the brave words of the Parnell 
Leadership Committee, it does look as if those who 
have hitherto followed the ‘ Uncrowned King’ are 
aware of nothing to be made by deserting him now. 
For the rest, all anti-Parnellite persons are of im- 
portance only by the support of the hierarchy: of 
themselves they are nothing. The fight is between 
Parnell and the priests. 'The course and the prospects 
of that struggle are alone worth considering. If Par- 
nell win, the anti-P.’s will be swept away: if the Church, 
then they will be its nominees. At this moment the 
victory of the Church appears certain. If a general 
election were held in Ireland at this moment it is 
eminently improbable that Mr. Parnell would come out 
with more than a mere handful of followers. But 
then, we have to consider what sort of victory it would 
be for the Church, and the scene at Thurles on Sunday 
goes to show that it would be tempered by a vast deal 
of bitterness. Some four months ago the Archbishop 
of Cashel held a demonstration in that city to warn 
the Wicked Man from its sacred streets. ‘There was 
much shouting, with some broken heads. The Arch- 
bishop’s supporters had to thank the police that their 
hurts were so few: but the Archbishop made a warlike 
speech and told the Enemy, amid much cheering, not to 
obtrude his hateful presence on a faithful people. Well: 
last Sunday the Enemy came, and he enjoyed what 
appears to have been the most enthusiastic reception 
he has obtained in Ireland since the great split. Its 
meaning need not be exaggerated, and no doubt many 
of those who velled loudest for Mr. Parnell on Sunday 
would vote against him under clerical pressure. Still, 
it is an anxious fact for the bishops that he can find 
an enthusiastic reception in the Archiepiscopal city, 
and that too when he is speaking out louder and bolder 
than ever against clerical dictation. In all quarters the 
Parnellites are openly acknowledging that the fight is 
against the clergy, and they find support among those 
young men to whom their leader appealed against 
‘John Dillon.” The Church has only to look about it 
to see what the course of such conflicts commonly is 
in this country. But, even if the Church should win at 
the general election, there remains to be considered the 
cause for which it wins. This, after all, is the capital 
point for all of us—and particularly for the Separatist 
Opposition. Now, this cause on the showing of John 
Dillon himself is—whose but Mr. Parnell’s? A satis- 
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factory bill is to be demanded from the Liberal party, 
and, if it be not given within a year, then John Dillon 
will turn against the Liberals. So he has said, and to 
that Mr. Parnell has pinned him. Whata ‘satisfactory’ 
bill is Mr. Parnell took care to say. ‘It means the 
transfer to the Irish Parliament of the right to make 
laws for Ireland and to enforce them when made.’ Under 
this definition—a comprehensive one—are included the 
control of the Irish Constabulary, the power to settle 
the Irish Question at home, the power to appoint judges 
and magistrates to administer the laws ‘ when made. 
In short, the independence of Norway! ‘That is what 
John Dillon (for all his epistolary independence) has 
bound himself to obtain from a Liberal Government 
within a year—and, failing to get it, he will turn and 
rend. In fact, in spite of Archiepiscopal and Episcopal 
murmurs here and there that Mr. Parnell has murdered 
Home Rule, the priestly party does not dare to ask 
openly for less than will satisfy him. Apparently it feels 
the necessity to keep abreast with him: under penalty 
of seeing those ‘young men’ on whom he relies strongly 
reinforced from those who still vote the clerical ‘ticket.’ 

Whether the clergy will or will not continue to re- 
concile the rejection of Parnell and the retention of 
Parnellism is the question for them. It is also a most 
important question for the Separatists. Sir William 
Harcourt has informed us that he will have none of 
Parnell’s Jacobin Home Rule. But here comes John 
Dillon to take the place kept warm for him by the good 
old gentleman who shines at tea-parties—and John 
Dillon swears that unless he has every jot and tittle of 
that same Jacobin Home Rule, and has it within a year, 
he will turn all the might of his honesty against Sir 
William Harcourt. When the proper discount is made 
for ranting and fustian, there remains a solid something. 
The Irish clerical party obviously does not dare to ask 
for less than would satisfy its Enemy, and he has but to 
insist on what he likes to compel it to insist on as much 
as he. In other words, Irish ingratitude, Irish personal 
greed, Irish flunkeyism, and Irish clerical ambition may 
combine to get rid of Mr. Parnell’s hateful presence ; 
but they must adopt his policy as a means of defeating 
him. He remains, then, the effective leader, and, though 
his opponents may talk of upsetting him, they must 
continue to do his bidding. We make no complaint of 
that. As long as it is the case, we have still to fight, 
and the Liberals are condemned to stagger under a load 
of Irish treason. When it ceases to be the case, a great 
danger will have been notably diminished. 





PERVERTED INGENUITY 

OME years ago a painter was rash enough to repre- 
: sent a ghost upon canvas, and straightway certain 
occult persons swooped down upon him, clamouring 
that he was one of them, and that the mysteries of life 
and death were interpreted in his picture. Himself all- 
guiltless of after-thought, he found protest impossible, 
and to this day retains among the initiate the reputa- 
tion of a magician. Fortunate indeed was he to win 
recognition in his life-time. Rembrandt’s was a far 
harder fate. His Lesson in Anatomy was shamefully 
misunderstood until yesterday. The meaning of this 
great work escaped the intelligence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; it has been revealed to Mr. W. Hastie, 
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B.D., as to a babe and suckling. The stately com- 
osition, the strong handling, the arrangement of light 
and shade, all those technical qualities which have 
made Rembrandt’s work classical, are incidental to 
Rembrandt’s purpose. He was no mere artist ; we 
have it on the authority of The Contemporary Review 
that science and theology were subtly blent in him ; 
that, in fact, he met Fra Angelico on his own ground 
and beat him hollow. The reasoning by which this 
opinion is supported is ingenious, if a trifle obscure. 
In the human fore-arm are two muscles called the 
Flexor sublimis and the Flexor profundus, but for which 
we should still be wandering in the forest. Now, Pro- 
fessor Tulp is holding up the Flexor sublimis with his 
forceps. Whence it immediately follows that 7'he Ana- 
tomy Lesson ‘ presents to us the glorification of science 
in the Light of the Divine Idea of Life. . . . It repre- 
sents Modern Thought in its proper activity. 
In it Science, Theology, and Art are harmonised in 
absolute unity.” And a hundred occultisms more: of 
which poor Rembrandt neither knew nor recked, which 
have naught to do with pictorial art, and which should 
never have emerged from the uncommon brain in whose 
recesses they were hatched. 

Much have we borne in the past from Mr. Ruskin 
and his too-zealous disciples. Archdeacon Farrar has 
done his worst to throw ridicule upon art in the pages 
of this same Contemporary. But the perverted in- 
genuity of Modern Painters is commonplace in com- 
parison to Mr. W. Hastie’s last. A gentleman, who 
can detect in a painted canvas a ‘concrete exhibition 
of the subserviency of the finite of Nature to the in- 
finity of mind and the spiritual victory of Humanity 
over death, is not entirely master of his prepositions, 
but he is gifted with a power of vision absolutely un- 
rivalled. What wonder if the faces of Dr. Tulp’s col- 
leagues ‘glow with a quickened and cheerful benefi- 
cence’? You don't get the chance of looking upon a 
Flexor, either sublime or profound, every day, and as 
life and death, heaven and hell, and many other de- 
corative objects are expressed in these simple muscles, 
the most obdurate must needs be thrilled. If we may 
believe the magazines, there is nothing in a picture 
gallery but what the spectator carries with him; and 
with argument as specious as Mr. Hastie’s, the Doctor 
might prove that Michelangelo was a left-handed bats- 
man, while John L. Sullivan demonstrated that every 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas was emblematic of the 
tender glories of the ring. 

Mr. Hastie’s method of misunderstanding art is only 
too popular. But human wit has devised still other tor- 
tures for the painter. In The Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Stanley Little has been moved to discourse upon land- 
scape, and has contrived to pack into a dozen pages 
as many blunders as they will hold. Corot, he tells 
you, had a wholesome contempt for tradition: the 
truth being that he owed as much to his respect for 
Claude and his study of Constable as to the cultivation 
of his own personality. In Mr. D. C. Thomson’s 
‘important? work upon the Barbizon School, in which 
there is not a line of luminous criticism or intelligent 
observation, but where ‘ bedroom pictures’ are discussed 
with the chaste enthusiasm of the dealer, Mr. Little 
has read that Corot sprang of the Parisian bourgeoisie. 
At once he detects in the great painter’s landscapes a 
VOL, Vi. 
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suggestion of the casino: doubtless because in his own 
mind Paris is associated with music-halls and dancing- 
hells. J.-F. Millet spent his life in the country: obvi- 
ously, therefore, ‘he saw Nature from the peasant’s 
standing-point.’ Would Mr. Little have come to this 
conclusion had he not known the circumstances of 
Millet’s life ? Is it possible to overlook the fact that 
the author of The Sower was a devout student of the 
Old Masters, and that his style was as classical and as 
little naive as any painter’s of the century? The land- 
scape of the future, says Mr. Stanley Little, in effect, 
must perforce be influenced by politico-social considera- 
tions. No accomplished painter can proceed from the 
landed gentry, because that class regards beasts as prize- 
takers and dares to look upon birds as targets. No: 
the poet-painter, whose light is soon to shine before 
men, will be one ‘ whose training has been such as to 
make him wholly insensible to feelings of caste, trade, 
or occupation.’ It sounds impossible, you say? But 
it is there. These are Mr. Little’s own words, and they 
are but a few of many equally superfluous and equally 
distraught. 

And so the critics run up and down the world, each 
advocating his own elixir ; and Mr. Hastie with his ana- 
tomy and the infinite is as little convincing as Mr. 
Stanley Little with his politico-social nostrums. Both 
ignore the man of genius and the dignity of craftsman- 
ship. But, for all that, the greatest landscape painter 
of the coming generation will be the man who, ignor- 
ing politics and the infinite, is best equipped with 
the instruments of his trade, whose eye can select and 
whose hand can fashion the most beautiful images that 
Nature holds in her lap. Naught but a caprice will 
bring him: he will be superior to ‘ tendencies’ as to 
cheap metaphysics. He will do his work in dignified 
contentment. And doubtless for his reward he will be 
told by one admirer that his pictures symbolise the 
eternal contest between bats and balls and life and 
death, by another that his achievement is nothing if 
not the triumph of a political party. But though 
human folly dies in an hour, art is immortal. ‘ What, 
says Mr. Whistler in his latest onslaught upon living 
Ignorance and Greed, ‘what is a gentlemanly firm in 
Bond Street beside Eternity?’ And what are the re- 
flections of a wilderness of Hasties, B.D., and Stanley 
Littles beside the unsophisticated achievement of a 
single great painter ? 





MEDDLE AND MUDDLE 

TN the case of Captain Shaw, Superintendent of the 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and servant to the 
London County Council, the cause of the resignation 
has not been categorically stated; but it is an open 
secret that it arose out of a series of disagreements 
between Captain Shaw and the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the County Council. Now, we are perfectly willing 
to admit that the chances are even, that in these dis- 
agreements the Committee was right more often than 
the Captain ; for it must in fairness be assumed that 
its course of action was due not merely to the passion for 
meddling inherent in all elective bodies but also to a 
desire for economy. And in so far as this was the 
motive, the Committee, however brutal its methods, is 
not altogether to blame. Indeed, it is the first duty of a 
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municipal committee to see that the ratepayers get full 
value for their money, and it cannot perform this duty 
without prying pretty closely into the matters placed 
in its charge. Again, it is better that energetic zdiles 
should busy themselves with the quality of firemen’s 
boots rather than with the length of ballet-girls’ skirts ; 
and if the London County Councillor can only be en- 
couraged to work up a sufficient interest in condemned 
stores, he may forget to inquire into the condition of 
Zeo’s back. Therefore on general grounds there is 
nothing blamable in the anxiety of this Committee to 
do its work thoroughly according to its lights. The 
fault comes in when you consider the special circum- 
stances. In one word they are these: Captain Shaw 
is a public servant of long standing, of great authority, 
and of proved and uncommon merit ; the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the County Council is a body whose 
youth is obvious but whose other qualities have still to 
be established ; yet the Captain is going, and the Com- 
mittee is not. That is the situation brought about 
either by the fussiness of the Committee or the restive- 
ness of the Captain. Assume the latter. Assume 
that the Captain was too masterful a man; that he 
would not allow the Committee to prosecute inquiries 
it was justified in making in the interest of the rate- 
payers. Assume, too, that he refused to regulate his 
own hours of work by general rules, and that he might 
even be found at Henley when he was supposed to be 
in London. Assume all that, and still—how do you 
justify the substitution of the Fire Committee for 
a Captain Shaw ? 

This, however, is just the point which the average 
democrat refuses to recognise. He imagines that you 
can treat the paid head of a big department as you 
treat an office-boy. He has probably been trained on 
the office-boy principle himself, and he finds it impos- 
sible to realise that a strong man must be allowed to 
do his work in his own way, and that, so long as he 
achieves a satisfactory result, his employers must not 
worry about his methods. Captain Shaw’s work was 
to protect four million people from the danger of fire ; 
and he did his work not only to the eminent satisfac- 
tion of the four million people but to the admiration 
of every other capital in Europe. ‘To say that such a 
man is not to go up the river without asking leave of 
his paymasters is a culmination of democratic pedantry. 
But, unfortunately, this kind of inverted discipline is 
eminently popular with individuals who, by the freak 
of the ballot-box, find themselves suddenly invested 
with alittle brief authority. Moreover, this passion for 
the needless assertion of power is growing with the 
number of persons who have to share that power. If 
there be twenty councillors on a committee, each will 
want to show that he alone is something more than 
the twentieth of a man, and the demonstration will 
inevitably be resisted by the one man, if he be a man, 
who is asked to be servant to the twenty. That is the 
true inwardness of Captain Shaw’s retreat, and the moral 
of it is of more than local application. 





TRAITORS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM 


XCEPT for the fact that Sir William Harcourt 
spoke on the right side, and spoke rather better 
than anybody else, the House of Commons has not, per- 
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haps, this year made of itself more of an exhibition, 
or a more characteristic exhibition, than it did on 
Monday evening by several of its usual agents in that 
behalf. The occasion of which advantage was so suc- 
cessfully taken was a particularly impudent motion on 
behalf of dynamite. The reasons for making this motion 
were, that Mr. Parnell wanted money and credit, and 
considered that to make a display of ‘ solidarity? with 
the murderers and suborners of murder interested in 
Irish politics would promote his chances of getting 
both from the only people in the world who are in the 
least likely to give him any of either. 
he put up one of his extremely ragged and debili- 
tated parliamentary regiment to claim indulgence for 
the score or so of convicts now undergoing punishment 
for their participation in several dynamite plots. For 
himself, he calmly admitted that some of the con- 
victs were rightly convicted, and every one knows that 
he would not lift a finger to help any one who was not. 
He led his strong suit, such as it is, and those oppo- 
nents of his who were lately his partners did not ven- 
ture to follow his lead. He won the trick, whatever its 
worth, for which he played, and from his point of view 
there is nothing more to be said about the matter. 
What was especially pleasing from the artistic point 
of view—using the word ‘ artistic’ in the sense in which 
art is most sternly severed from morality—was the 


Accordingly, 


division of opinion in that collection of parties which 
numbers Sir William Harcourt and Messrs. Gladstone, 
Healy, Labouchere, Dillon, and Alpheus Cleophas Mor- 
ton among its chieftains. Some of these rulers of men 
expressed pretty nearly the Parnellite view of the matter: 
namely, that engaging in dynamite plots was a jocular 
eccentricity, technically unlawful no doubt, but to be 
overlooked as soon as the stress was over. Others, and 
especially Mr. Haldane, signified themselves to be of 
a still more egregious way of thinking: the member 
for East-Lothian rising to the almost sublime audacity 
of pleading, on behalf of one of his predecessors in 
the constitutional struggle for Home Rule, that he was 
‘known and respected in Fenian circles.’ Others again 
held with Sir William Harcourt that—to put it at the 
lowest—participation in a treasonable plot was no ex- 
cuse for attempting to commit wholesale murder. Some 
debaters sought to meet Sir William’s argument by the 
retort that he wanted to keep the dynamiters in prison 
because he was afraid of being mangled in an explosion. 
The argumentum ad hominem is obviously worthless. 
However abundantly, or however poorly, a man may be 
endowed with any particular kind of moral or physical 
courage, he can understand, if he have any imagination 
at all, that a conspiracy to produce a startling ex- 
plosion, designed to destroy or injure public buildings, 
and intended to take the life or injure the person of 
any one who may happen to be present, is just the sort 
of crime which can properly be pardoned, if at all, only 
in a better world than this. His appreciation of this 
fact is all that can be laid to the charge of Sir William 
Harcourt in respect of the recent debate, and it is 
equally consistent with his being as bold as a lion or 
as timorous as his ancient enemy, the hare. 

The real moral of the matter is that all men guilty as 
Gallagher, Whitehead, Daly, Egan, and the rest of them 
are guilty, should be tried for treason whenever they are 
caught committing it, and promptly hanged. No one 
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who does not think that being respected in Fenian 
circles—being respected, that is, by fellow-‘ traitors to 
the Queen and rebels to the Crown’—is a palliation 
of the vilest wickedness could possibly consider such a 
fate undeserved. It would involve the further advan- 
tage, that there would be no subsequent motions in 
Parliament to prevent the judgment of the Court from 
being properly carried out. There is no doubt that, 
if any one had been killed by any of the comparatively 
few explosions which the various convicts succeeded in 
effecting, the guilty parties would have been hanged. 
Is it reasonable, therefore, that their bungling should 
have been rewarded by the sparing of their lives? The 
fact that the Crown prosecuted only for treason-felony 
may indeed be explained by the circumstance that 
Mr. Gladstone was then Prime-Minister and Sir Henry 
James Attorney-General ; but there is too much reason 
to fear, from the manner (which was apologetic) of 
Mr. Matthews’ observations on Monday, that if the 
case unhappily arose again he would follow the example 
of his predecessors. The proper way to meet such 
proposals as those of Mr. Redmond is to decline 
utterly to do anything for the solace of miscreants who 
have got off far too easily ; and it is devoutly to be 
wished that the minds of Governments might become 
so strong, and their traditions so sound, that a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life should be, for all 
practical purposes, as final and as irrevocable as a 
sentence of death. Meanwhile it is pleasant to have 
it avowed that the cause of Mr. Parnell, of his obedient 
voting-machines like Mr, Cunninghame-Graham, and 
of his disobedient voting-machines, from Mr. Healy to 
Mr. Gladstone (whether they like it or not), is the 
cause for which Gallagher and Egan are now wearing 
yellow jackets. 





OUR FRENCH VISITORS 

HE call of the French fleet at Portsmouth is the re- 
verse of popular in Paris, where it is regarded as a 

stale and unprofitable afterpiece to the festivities at 
Cronstadt. And witha certain amount of reason ; for the 
reception of Admiral Gervais and his squadron was so 
markedly successful that an era in European politics 
seemed to have been inaugurated thereby, greatly to the 
advantage of the Republic. The German critics, in spite 
of wry-faced attempts to minimise the importance of the 
affair, have been unable to explain away that fateful 
telegram in which the Tsar spake to President Carnot 
of the ‘deep sympathy existing between France and 
Russia.” The phrase, which was in every one’s mouth, 
was momentous: more especially if it were intended 
to convey to the public that in preparation was 
a document committing the said sentiment to that 
written letter which remains; a draft understanding, 
peradventure, or perhaps a completed convention. 
Forthwith the rumour ran through the great cities 
of the Continent: there is a treaty, Admiral Ger- 
vais brought the draft in his pocket, three Russian 
Ministers (whose names are given) had sealed and 
signed the same, their august master will put his 
hand thereto at ‘the psychological moment.’ True, 
the story was seen to bristle with improbabilities ; for 
why make a sailor your negotiator when your Am- 
bassador, is on the spot? why employ three Russian 
Ministers when one is enough ? and what moment is 
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more ‘ psychological ° than the present—it being under- 
stood that the adjective is not, as you might imagine, 
pure nonsense but simple journalese for ‘ oppor- 
tune’? However, that legend destroyed, its place 
was filled by another and a more reasonable: the 
Admiral had not been employed as a diplomatist 
but as a strategist; in concert with the naval and 
military authorities of Russia he had worked out a 
plan of campaign, and discussed the possibilities of 
French co-operation, on the knowledge furnished by 
his voyage from the North Sea to the Gulf of Finland. 
Tis an interesting story, but it rests on nothing more 
stable than the probability that, when experts in arms 
are gathered together, their talk will be shop. So that, 
for the solid outcome of the Cronstadt festivities, there 
remain the welcome of the French crews and the Tsar's 
telegram. ‘The character of the sender taken into con- 
sideration, that missive undoubtedly marks a new de- 
parture, a fresh distribution of the forces of Europe, 
whereby France and Russia are pitted against the Cen- 
tral Powers, no longer in isolation but in harmony of 
ideas, if not of arrangements. 

But how if the French squadron be everywhere re- 
ceived with equal hospitality and good-will? Suppos- 
ing that, when Admiral Gervais puts into Portsmouth, 
his men find our men quite as good company as the 
Russians ? Supposing even that our Queen despatches, 
as well she may, a communication to President Carnot, 
announcing the pleasure with which the representa- 
tives of our ancient ally (see Lord Salisbury’s Man- 
sion-House speech) have been received at Osborne ? 
Will not the recent transactions between France and 
Russia be reduced from the dignity of a pas de deux 
before admiring Europe to a general figure in which no 
two parties are especially conspicuous? Such is appa- 
rently the opinion of Frenchmen worthy of attention. At 
first the impression sought to be conveyed was that the 
English Government had been so moved by the effect 
of Admiral Gervais’ visit to Russia that it resolved at 
all costs to organise a counter-demonstration. But 
then comes Lord George Hamilton’s announcement that 
the peaceful descent is spontaneous: that the French 
resolved of their own initiative to cast anchor in British 
waters, and that all the Admiralty has done is to secure 
them a befitting reception. Accordingly the Parisian 
journalist is deeply disappointed, and falls to abusing 
the proposed exchange of courtesies as ill-timed ; and 
ill-timed it is if it end by perpetuating existing dis- 
contents. Admiral Gervais will have just left Russia, 
our rival in Central Asia; the German Emperor, their 
opponent upon the Rhine, has lately said good-bye to 
ourQueen! °“Tisa moment at which national self-con- 
sciousness would counsel the cold shoulder rather than 
the grasping of hands ; and when Chauvinism is fairly 
roused, such compliments as Lord Salisbury’s at the 
Mansion-House, however adroitly turned, are scantly 
sedative. But how if, happily, the French press mis- 
interpreted the feelings of the French people ? how if 
the French people, though rationally anxious to secure 
the friendship of Russia, are desirous as well to keep on 
their old good terms with Britain ? 

And why not those old good terms, dictated as they 
are by policy if not by national impulse? That much 
love will ever be lost between French and English is 
scarce to be expected. But in spite of direct divergen- 
cies of character—divergencies, by the way, less marked 
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than between Frenchman and Russ—we are both liberty- 
loving peoples, while as colonial Powers our identity of 
interests is world-wide. The recent Anglo-French Con- 
vention, to take one instance of many, gave the Republic 
a status in North-West Africa with the native Sultan- 
ates which, without our concurrence, she would long 
have sought in vain, and which enables her to extend 
her Empire, from the bases of Algeria and Senegal, by 
many thousand miles towards Lake Tsad. Nor have 
we opposed, but rather encouraged, such legitimate 
increase of dominion as the conquest of Tonquin or 
the occupation of Tunis. True, there is the question 
of Egypt ; but here our neighbours should, in fairness, 
remember that there must be give and take upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean as elsewhere, and that 
Lord Granville’s invitations of French co-operation in 
the rescue and rehabilitation of the Khedive were 
numerous even unto pusillanimity. A public proud of 
its logical intellect cannot in common fairness continue 
to hold «ws responsible for the fact that it had not a 
Minister of the nerve of Gambetta or the Tonguinois. 





MORE PHILANTHROPY 
TYVHE case of Barnardo v.M*Hugh,in which the House 


of Lords gave judgment at the end of last week, 
had certain points of purely legal interest. It was said 
on the part of the respondent that no appeal would lie 
where a Habeas Corpus had been made absolute. The 
Lord Chancellor quashed an ingenious if somewhat re- 
fined technical argument by the common sense deliver- 
ance that the question at issue was really not the 
liberty but the guardianship of the boy M‘Hugh, and 
that the form of the case before the House was imma- 
terial: a style of reasoning that would have driven 
some of his predecessors frantic. ‘Then, there was the 
question, wherein is vested the guardianship of an ille- 
gitimate child? This formed the subject of a very 
luminous judgment by Lord Herschell, by which it was 
established that it is vested in the mother. 

But the general public is not interested in such nice- 
ties but in Dr. Barnardo’s conduct. He draws large 
sums of money yearly for a professedly charitable pur- 
pose. Is he justified in spending part of it in litigation ? 
The facts of the present case are worth re-stating. 
In 1888 M‘Hugh, an illegitimate child, is admitted 
into Dr. Barnardo’s Home, the mother signing an 
agreement to leave him there for twelve years. In 
1890 she desires to recover him, Dr. Barnardo refuses 
to let him go. Then come legal proceedings before the 
Divisional Court, the Court of Appeal, and the House 
of Lords, in all of which Dr. Barnardo is unsuccessful. 
The child had been baptized a Roman Catholic, but 
in the Home he was educated as a Protestant—with the 
mother’s consent. She afterwards repents, and one of 
her chief reasons for removing the boy is that he may 
be reared a Roman Catholic. It is clear that in this 
particular case his material interests would not have 
suffered by removal. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
judgment, pointed out that there were faults on both 
sides: the mother had not behaved well to Dr. Barnardo, 
and Dr. Barnardo had shown bitterness, spleen, and spite 
to the mother in return. 

What is especially deserving of notice is, that the 
boy’s mother and Dr. Barnardo are not, or ought not to 
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be, on the same level in regard to temper and conduct. 
He notoriously works among a lost class: ew hypo- 
thesi, his waifs and strays are to be recovered from the 
lowest depths, and their mothers, besides being poverty- 
stricken, must always be ignorant and often vicious. 
Good breeding, tact,self-restraint, these are not to be ex- 
pected of them; but Dr. Barnardo is a professed philan- 
thropist and reformer, and if he be not an exceptional 
man he has no right to the position he holds. He 
must be not merely determined and tenacious ; he 
should know when to give way with grace as well. In 
this M‘Hugh business he ought to have stopped at 
the Divisional Court. He had the opinion of two 
judges against him, with the assurance that the boy’s 
material welfare was in safe hands; and he must have 
known that success would cost him a great deal, for there 
was no hope of getting anything out of the other side. 
And success meant no more than keeping the boy a Pro- 
testant when his nearest relative would have him a 
Catholic! Failure was to be dreaded for many reasons 
—and he has failed. And there is still no lack of 
waifs and strays: all that he has done does not ap- 
pear to have lessened perceptibly the lost population 
of London. His method is said to have been in many 
cases successful, but he is badly cramped by want of 
funds. How much might he have done with what 
he has ‘chucked’ over M‘Hugh! And why and how is 
he able to spend so much upon law who has not enough 
to bestow upon philanthropy ? 





RUBBING IT IN 

HE modern Radical owes a good deal of his strength 
with the country to his having attired himself in 
the lion’s skin of the Maurice and Kingsley school : 
that ‘ earnest’ school which melted sadly away into the 
‘inane intense’ of our own times; ignoring the fact 
that these men did an abiding work as men with men, 
while the theories to which their names were attached 
soon blew themselves out and expired into space. Yet 
the theorists managed to get themselves credited with 
the results of the workers, and in due time received 
another mandate from an oblivious and credulous 
country. Who can forget the advent of the Govern- 
ment of All the Talents in 1880? the pans, the 
jubilant laughter, the tears of hope, all the pro- 
mise of the Radical May? And who can forget- 
God forbid it should ever be forgotten !—the hideous 
scroll that slowly unrolled before the eyes of a people 
still drunken of Circe’s cup? Who can forget or 
forgive that record of failure, shame, and disaster ? 
Fresh outrage in Ireland—fiasco of the Parnell trial 
—fiasco of Kilmainham-cui-bono—surrender-cum-suze- 
rainty of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill—Sinkat and 
Tokar, Khartoum and Gordon, and the Penjdeh brag- 
and-back-out ? The whole seen now by the lurid light 
from the hell-pit where quondam Irish saints and 
martyrs are disporting themselves like ‘toads in a 
poisoned tank, or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage’? 
That was their chance, the chance of All the Talents: 

that was how they used it. 

Is any good end served by reviving these bitter 
recollections ? Yes: so long as the voter’s memory is 
short as a winter’s day; so long as these men con- 
tinue serenely and shamelessly, as Mr. Morley at 
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Kenilworth, to demand a general amnesty and a fresh 
chance. For your young Radical is nothing if not all 
hope, all forgiveness, all boundless confidence. With- 
out limit are the concessions he will grant you: he 
will admit every item in the damning catalogue, and 
yet preserve his faith in the party of unlimited profes- 
sions (of what?), of boundless progress (whither ?), in 
those good men who may commit mistakes of detail, 
but, having got salvation, can never finally err. For 
he is assured that their faith must save them, even at 
the eleventh hour ; and not to despair of his interests 
in the future and his enthusiasm in the past, he must 
ignore the fact that it is not any one or any ten of 
these men—not Gladstone nor another—but the things 
they call their principles, that have the power to shake 
the country they govern with shame and cover it with 
confusion. The ability, meanwhile, to meet a practical 
difficulty with practical knowledge, to take care of the 
pence of a country’s pride and to let the shillings of its 
soul’s salvation take care of themselves, to recognise 
that the less a proud and stubborn people is ‘ governed’ 
the better it is pleased—all this gains no support from 
the young Radical : being done in sin, without the sav- 
ing grace of ‘ principle’ and ‘ progress.’ Of a truth we 
have been set running long enough after this ‘ progress” 
of theirs ; this progress which none can define, nor does 
any know the meaning of it, except that at the poll it is 
good enough to conjure with. It is a ery, indeed, the 
beginning whereof none can find out, nor the bourne 
whither it leadeth ; till you are tempted to think that 
we only ceased from progressing when we began to 
talk about ‘ progress,’ even as we only began to talk 
about art when we left off producing it; and then at 
last you catch some glimpse of a real truth. The 
Socialist has caught sight of it already, but with his 
unfortunate habit of regarding a truth as only a brick 
to be built up into his impossible Earthly Paradise, 
he fails to give it any practical application. 

Let the yelping pack, then, hunt a quarry it can- 
not define as fish or flesh or good red herring: to the 
winding of a horn whose notes are unknown to venery 
—nothing but wind, wind, wind, blown by an aged 
huntsman who hunts the wind he blows. But let us 
stand by the simple garnered truths of the ages’ ex- 
perience, the recorded fruits of the dealings of men 
with men; by the policy that meets a fact with the 
outcome of facts. The statesman’s duty is, now as ever, 
plain: to administer, like a wise trustee, this our in- 
heritance of a great estate ; not to administer, like some 
quack at a fair, a set of patent electuaries to a dis- 
traught and gasping nation before an amused but prac- 
tical and ‘ unprogressive ’ Continent. 





THE WORK OF FOLLY 


R. COBB is a Radical and a Nonconformist, and 

in either character or both is very much at 

liberty to make an ass of himself, if he will. But he is 

also a solicitor and a man of business, and, if he be 

determined to play the fool, experience might have 
taught him to do it out of office hours. 

If Mr. Cobb were alone in his folly he might go 
uncelebrate for us. But the man js a type, and his 
practice prevails not only in Parliament but in every 
branch of public and official life. It would be hard to 
find a better illustration of Radical and Nonconformist 
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fatuity than the two questions he thought fit to put at 
last week’s end. Referring to the Law Courts, he 
began by asking the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
‘was aware that there were numerous instances of 
members of the legal profession having acquired habits 
of intemperance in consequence of the facilities which 
were afforded in the building for obtaining alcoholic 
drinks, and the difficulty of obtaining tea and coffee’? 
Now, either Mr. Cobb must know that this is common 
rubbish, or the piece of mechanism he is pleased to call 
his understanding must be delightfully arranged indeed. 
Of course there are drunken barristers and intemperate 
attorneys—even as there are foolish members of Parlia- 
ment ; but to say that the barristers are drunken and the 
attorneys intemperate because drink is sold in the pur- 
lieus of the Courts is to say that Mr. Henry Peyton Cobb 
is responsible for all the hee-hawing (besides his own) 
to be heard at St. Stephen’s. Which—himself would 
be the first to admit it—is absurd. Thereafter, this 
powerful thinker proceeded to worry the Attorney- 
General with a lengthy question (relating to the eti- 
quette of the bar), based upon erroneous premises and 
nothing short of insulting to the legal profession. In 
other words, our logician avows himself in favour of 
Home Rule—not only for Ireland, but also for Wales 
and Scotland—yet cannot leave an old and honour- 
able profession to mind its own business! And, as 
though to emphasise the fatuity of his colleague, Mr. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton went on to refer once more 
to the sale of intoxicants in the Law Courts ; and you 
ask yourself, as you read, if any half-mused junior, any 
sodden solicitor’s clerk, should at his most confidential 
talk such dismal fudge as these two highly respectable 
members of Parliament from their places in the House, 
he would not instantly be told that he was a drunken 
ass, and requested to hold his tongue ? 

No doubt these follies are but trifles, but the strong 
man may be rendered powerless for the time by a grain 
of dust in his eye. A five-year-old child will do an 
incalculable amount of mischief, and the fool is far 
more terrible than the child. It is hard to tell what 
he will do next, and quite impossible to gauge the effects 
of what he is doing or has already done. And if there 
be no limit to his childishness, there is also no limit to 
his cruelty. You think that the case is met by a laugh, 
but all the while the fool is wearying some valued public 
servant or marring life for some official with a genius for 
his work and a real devotion to his duty. Everywhere 
the Cobbs and the Mortons are wrecking the efficiency 
of public bodies, and robbing the public of services it 
cannot afford to lose: and this is how they do it. It is 
right to say so plainly. It would be well if they could 
be made to understand that we have seen enough of 
their ways and their results, and it is now high time for 
the whip. Public business must be done, and the men 
that do it must have leave to do it in peace. But who 
shall compute the amount of harm already wrought? 
Who but regrets that March of Mind, that Evolution 
of the Goose, which has placed us at the mercy of an 
Alpheus Cleophas, a M‘Dougall, a Henry Peyton Cobb ? 





CONCERNING COOKERY 


[* the current Blackwood is a pleasant causerie 
on cooks and cookery, wherein is not a little to 
which the modest and the judicious eater may cheerfully 
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subscribe. True it is that the writer doth somewhat 
give himself away (so to speak) by instancing Kettner’s 
and the Café Royal as two of the three places in all 
London where a man may eat with the nearest approach 
to perfect satisfaction. But his notes on the decay of 
French—or at all events Parisian—cookery are equally 
senties and well chosen, and in his plea for the resur- 
rection of certain old-fashioned dishes—as_kidney- 
dumpling, boiled edge-bone of beef (to our thinking 
superior to the much vaunted sirloin), and ‘ home- 
made partridge pie’-—we are with him to the hilt. 
Perhaps his feeling for sucking-pig is rather literary 
than not—is less an issue of pure taste than an effect of 
Elia’s eloquence ; also, he looks with complacency on a 
table of twelve, when we had hoped and believed that he 
would plump with all the might of his authority for at 
most a table of eight; and our confidence in him had 
been the greater and the more vehement had he touched 
lightly, yet with insight, on the delicate yet all-impor- 
tant subject of garlic and onion, the Dioscuri, the Castor 
and Pollux, of the culinary sky. But one cannot have 
everything ; and to one who writes with due respect of 
the Grand Dictionnaire of the great Dumas much may 
be forgiven. True, it is said that Dumas was an execrable 
cook : that even the parasites and trencher-captains, 
whose mission it was to eat him out of house and home, 
were hard put to it to play a decent knife and fork 
when their mighty host, descending to the kitchen from 
the attic where he laboured all day long for a delighted 
world, himself took charge of the morning or evening 
meal. But that matters nothing. He had the root 
of the matter in him, and he wrote about cooking—as 
he wrote about most other things—well. Dr. Johnson 
no doubt would have written likewise. ‘Sir, he said to 
Boswell, ‘women can spin very well, but they cannot 
write a good book of cookery. J could write a better 
book of cookery than has ever yet been written. It should 
be "—and here is the master-mind revealed—‘a book 
on philosophical principles.’ Our author wishes that the 
Doctor had justified his vaunt, ‘ merely out of curiosity” ; 
but that, we take it, is to consider the matter in a wrong 
light and from an improper point of view. In cookery, 
as in everything capable of becoming a medium for the 
expression of greatness—as war, music, painting, state- 
craft, cricket—the personal equation counts for much, 
but principle and training count for more. Napoleon 
wrote of war at least as well as he practised it, and he 
did both as he did because he did both on philosophical 
principles. It is like enough that Dr. Johnson, whose 
appetite was coarse, would have come to grief in indi- 
vidual instances: but it is beyond doubt that, had 
he written a book of cookery, that book of cookery had 
been a monument enduring as the Dictionary and far 
more precious to the race than Rasselas. 

Our author is cheerful, as becomes a man who can, 
and does, dine well at Kettner’s, as to the future of Eng- 
lish cooking; and it is a fact that, if great, or even good, 
cooks be rare as ever, the number of young women well 
grounded in the Amiable Science, and capable of achiev- 
ing a dinner which shall be at least inoffensive, is in- 
creasing year by year. But against this you must set 
the fact that the English appetite, which was never 
distinguished in tle case of the nation at large, is 
just now poorer in quality than ever before. The 
Golden Age of it was in Tudor and Stuart times, when 
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we English had a kitchen, and rejoiced in our cooks 
and took an almost indecent pride in our meals. But 
Puritanism came, and the lusts of the flesh were 
mortified, and the realm became a place of beef and 
greens: and from the effects of the exaltation of the 
Puritan horn we were slow, slow to recover. We were 
recovering, no doubt ; for ‘turtle soup,’ said old Lord 
Dudley, ‘a small turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings 
and green peas, and apricot tart are a dinner fit for an 
emperor’; and who shall say of what that people is 
incapable which is capable of developing an ideal so 
sane, so simple, so satisfying and luminous, as that ? 
But the Age of Gladstone befell ; and everything went 
wrong with us; and among other Baals we took to 
bowing the knee to the Baal of French Cookery (so- 
called); and nobody dared to be of Lord Dudley’s 
mind. But, as the poet says— 















































‘But the time came of French-fed hours, 
Maimed p/dis and mean, 
This ghastly thin-souped time of ours’ ; 


and finally we took to cigarettes in season and out of 
it, and thereupon we ceased to care for wine; and_pre- 
sently we added a mixture of strong and aérated waters 
in season and out of it, and therewith we left off eat- 
ing and began taking nourishment once more, as our 
savage ancestors before us. And this is the pass at which 
we are; and this is the hour that is chosen of our sage 
in Blackwood in which to speak cheerfully of the pre- 
sent and the future of the British kitchen! Who was 
that Roman to whom the Conscript Fathers decreed a 
civic crown for that, when things were at their worst, 
he ‘had not despaired of the Republic’? The civic 
crown is no longer ours to bestow: or Mr. Gladstone 
would keep his collection in trunks, and a couple of 
years ago Mr. Parnell and he might have been betting 
friendly half-crowns on the year’s awards. And one 
regrets it for the sake of our cheerful sage who, in what 
is “practically the golden year of the ‘long drink’ and 
the cigarette, has found it in him not to despair of 
the Republic. 

For ourselves, we confess to the bleakest Pessimism. 
It may be that this is a Period of ‘Transition, during 
which we shall develop a National Kitchen, and out of 
which we shall come the richer by a National Palate 
and a generation of Artist-Cooks and Eaters rejoicing 
in their Cookery. But we doubt it, for nowadays the 
world is too much with us. The Housewife is extinct 
as the Dodo. It may be that she could cook, it may 
be that she could not; but ‘tis certain that, being ex- 
tinct, she tries no more to cook, but leaves it to a 
menial, of whom she is sommenly afraid, and whom 
she is absolutely incapable of setting right in times 
of trial, or of assisting when the Unkind Gods have ) 
decided upon making things go wrong. Also, there 
is the Cigarette to be reckoned with, and there is the 
Universal Something-and-Soda. And the sham French 
Cook is always with us, and his ‘ Entrées’ get no 
better, and his ‘ Potages’ are nothing or worse, and 
between his ‘ Légumes’ and his ‘ Rotis’ there is not 
a pin to choose in point of inedibility. And, putting 
Kettner’s out of court, who can wonder if the general 
outlook is so dark that one calls out for an hour of 
Dudley, as once the heroic victims of a lost cause for 
an hour of Dundee ? 
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MODERN MEN 
DR. JOSEPH PARKER 


R. PARKER has never neglected the wisdom of the 
serpent. Few preachers have so tasted and so seen 
how sweet are the uses of advertisement; few have so 
encouraged their light to dazzle men. The visitor to the 
City Temple is not allowed to follow the precept of the 
Imitation: ‘ Inquire not who spoke this or that, but mark 
what is spoken.’ This, you are made to feel, is indeed the 
House of Parker. The sheets which indicate the order of 
the service also recommend you to buy The People’s Family 
Prayer-Book, ‘a household friend in trouble and joy, com- 
piled by Dr. Parker, of which specimen copies are in the 
hands of the sexton. There is a similar puff of 7’he People's 
Bible. A leaflet circulates containing valuable testimonials 
to Dr Parker from the eminent Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
and from the less eminent but not less noisy gentleman 
who edits ‘the organ of cultured Nonconformity.’ Dr. 
Parker’s sermons and Dr. Parker’s photographs and Dr. 
Parker’s pamphlets are displayed for sale with so exceed- 
ing an effrontery that you wonder if acting be indeed the 
only art that beggars its votaries of all save vanity. The 
japeries and merry-andrewisms of his hot fantastic youth 
he has set aside, but only after they had served their 
purpose of fixing a reflex and a flush of notoriety upon his 
brow. Many of these extravagances have, however, be- 
come mannerisms, so that Dr. Parker must always express 
himself by means of the convention of affectations he built 
up langsyne. In fact, like every man of his age and 
limitations, he has become a caricature of himself. That 
is to say, having hit upon a vein of idiosyncrasy, he has 
worked it like a Royal Academician, and turns himself 
out to order, after a fixed pattern, thrice a week. 

Dr. Parker bas known how to make an instrument of 
the national love for what is generally understood by 
originality—the Philistine equivalent for ostentatious 
eccentricity. But the years have taught him to lie low 
and cultivate occasion. It is to the credit of his sagacity 
that he can learn from a defeat, and put his very defects 
to the service of his advancement. Not many years ago 
he was ‘ Cheeky Joe’: as who should say a mountebank and 
rope-dancer of the pulpit. ’Tis but seven years since that 
he took his seat in the Chair of the Congregational Union, 
after a victory which would have galled a sensitive man not 
less than a reverse. But his hour was not yet. The Inter- 
national Congregational Council will not reorganise the 
courses of the stars nor compass any deflection from the 
mundane order ; but its final session was the grand innings, 
the crowded hour, of Joseph’s life. There he was received 
with such cheers as might have drawn an angel from the 
skies, there he conducted a manifestation of ‘ parenthyrse’ 
or ill-timed emotion, as Longinus hath it, which would 
have astonished and perhaps disgusted a comparatively 
sober-minded Salvationist. He had watched the oppor- 
tunity. The train had been laid for a month. Any final 
meeting of some four hundred honest men who have 
spoken often one to another must be affecting and im- 
pressive to themselves. Dr, Parker ‘ queered’ the situa- 
tion, and made the ‘ curtain’ his own. And he was able 
to do this because he has championed steadily the cause 
of such as take opinion for authority. He is the leader 
of that section of Congregationalists which substitutes a 
modified Antinomianism for systematic theology, touch- 
ing Arians with the right hand and Tractarians with 
the left. Modern Congregationalism tends towards the 
anti-dogmatic. Some of its ministers resolve religion 
into the worship of the Second Person of the Trinity ; 
others into a matter of emotion and the ‘Fine Shades.’ 
And Dr, Parker's following includes the popular breed of 
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Honeymanians. Yet it must not be forgotten that he has 
sturdily spoken for absolute equality amongst his fellows: 
the little man and the country parson are therefore his 
idolaters ; and it is right that they should be, for never 
has he forgotten the day when he was a mechanic with a 
taste for preaching. To him the village minister who 
starves on fifty pounds a year is Joseph Parker but for— 
(not the grace of God but)—Joseph Parker, and he has 
acted accordingly. Wherefore to-day he is the dominant 
power in Congregationalism. 

And yet he is the chiefest Honeyman of them all. 
True, he does not now chant you his text from the bottom 
of the pulpit, nor tell you how many golden sovereigns he 
proposes to put in the collection, nor indulge in vocal 
mimicries of natural sounds, nor interrupt the singing of a 
hymn to make some announcement of ordinary interest. 
Of all such fantasies he has made an end. Yet he remains 
what he has been. While that part of the service pro- 
ceeds in which he is not concerned, he broods over the 
assembly like a sphinx. His pauses, his pursings of the 
lip, the circumscribed waftures of his hand, his mumblings, 
the closing of his eyes as to slumber, the solemn waggings 
of his head (as of a porcelain mandarin’s), the tappings on 
the bible with his forefinger, in fact his complete refusal 
to suppress his trivialities of manner, produce irritation in 
the spectator, and in the preacher a lack of repose which 
can please only the vulgar. It is understood that a com- 
parison between his style and Mr. Irving’s drove him into 
the bosom of his deacons in search of a vote of confidence. 
Dr. Parker might have reassured himself. He has nothing 
in common with ‘Irving (the mime)’ saving a certain in- 
ability to express himself finally and accurately in the 
terms of his art. His ‘temperament’ is arid, as of one 
habitans in sicco. But he has a strong sense for theatrical 
as opposed to dramatic effect. The ‘ parenthyrse’ we 
have cited is proof of this, and a few days previously he 
had ‘ worked the same fake’ in remarking that if one of 
the ministers on his platform would do him the honour of 
shaking hands, he would regard it as a re-ordination. Dr. 
Parker was ‘ re-ordained,’ and the scene touched a senti- 
mental audience. Each sermon he preaches, and indeed 
every lesson he reads, has its ‘ strong curtain.’ 

For Dr. Parker has perpended St. Gregory’s advice: Ne 
plus quam ab audiente capi possit. The City Temple he built 
and moulded to his own desires and devices ; but that he 
was only able to effect by regarding the material he had 
to work upon. Though the iron sides of the old world 
falter, the likeness of the average Nonconformist would 
not alter for all the rumour of periods. Therefore is the 
Temple built after the taste and habit of its frequenters, 
and its luxuriant Early-Victorianism is accentuated by the 
extreme villainy of its stained-glass copies of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. The musical portions of the service are vulgar and 
pretentious. There is a choir to supply inadequate ren- 
derings of anthem and solo; and (for the rest) to sing a 
little louder than the congregation. There is a cornet, 
and a trombone, and a bassoon of solemn sound: every- 
thing, in fact, that is likely to please the Holborn trades- 
man and the country shopkeeper who visits him. And 
the matter of Dr. Parker's affettuoso ma pomposo eloquence 
makes no appeal to the intellect, while it greatly excites 
the emotions. He preaches as one who has heard from a dis- 
tance the rumours of the world. He insists upon placidity 
and optimism: upon the domestic as opposed to the 
romantic view of religion. He ignores the mystery of the 
cruelty of things as completely as he ignores the wayward 
ecstasies of life, and as resolutely as he prays the Almighty 
‘to destroy the fascinations of time and sense.’ His God 
is neither a bitter God to follow nor a beautiful God to 
behold. He bases his preaching upon a conventional 
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likeness of life ; he half-satisfies the melancholy lust of 
heaven in his hearers, and babbles forth the sentimental- 
isms which he takes to be the very dialect of the soul in 
its intercourse with the Almighty. And, although he some- 
times slings out a sentence that could not be bettered, his 
language shares the comparative remoteness of his ideas. 
It is pedestrian, it touches seldom and slightly the com- 
merce and converse of daily life, it is so ill-related to what 
it would translate that the effect is one of insincerity. 
‘Yes, even in sleep the impression still remains’ that 
all this is very commonplace, and very superficial : and 
that Dr. Parker is a clever man who knows it as well 
as you do. 

He is ‘no scholard,’ although he has written and sold a 
multitude of books. He has failed miserably in the novel, 
especially in the polemic novel. He is the ‘ commentator 
rampant,’ however, and has the power of collecting and 
restating other men’s ideas with considerable force. Pro- 
bably he knows better than most men what a sermon 
ought to be (as unlike his own as possible), and he has set 
forth the theorie of his art with invincible skill. But it 
would be idle to contrast him with such biblical scholars 
in his own denomination as Dr. Dale or Dr. Cave. His 
attitude to modern criticism he has summed up in a con- 
temptuous impertinence about unpronounceable German 
names and lager-beer. Naturally Dr. Parker, with his 
lax grip of life and fact and his comparatively amiable but 
professional sentimentalism, is a politician of a fashion. 
He has the admiration natural to his kind for the virtues 
and prowess of Mr. Gladstone. For the rest, he is a Fifth- 
Monarchy man completely at the mercy of a few formule. 
In his day he aspired to ply as a New-Journalist ; but one 
Yankee sheet ignored his aspiration, while another con- 
fided to an unfeeling world that Dr. Parker had lunched 
with Mr. Gladstone, and saw copy in this ! 








THE ROMANCE OF THE RAIL 


N these iron days of the dominance of steam, the crown- 
ing wrong that is wrought us of furnace and piston- 

rod lies in their annihilation of the steadfast mystery of 
the horizon, so that the imagination no longer begins to 
work at the point where vision ceases. In happier times, 
three hundred years ago, the seafarers from Bristol City 
looked out from the prows of their vessels in the grey of 
the morning, and wot not rightly whether the land they 
saw might be Jerusalem or Madagascar, or if it were 
not North and South Amerikee. ‘And there be cer- 
taine flitting islands,’ says one, ‘which have been often- 
times seene, and when men approached near them they 
vanished.’ ‘It may be that the gulfs will wash us down,’ 
says Ulysses (thinking of what Americans call the ‘ get- 
ting-off place’); ‘it may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles.’ And so on, and so on; each with his special hope 
or ‘wild surmise.’ There was always achance of touching 
the Happy Isles. And in that first fair world whose men 
and manners we knew through story-books, before ex- 
perience taught us far other, the Prince mounts his horse 
one fine morning, and rides all day, and sleeps in a forest; 
and next morning, lo! a new country: and he rides by 
fields and granges never visited before—through faces 
strange to him, to where an unknown King welcomes 
himself, the mysterious stranger. And he marries the 
Princess, and dwells content for many a year ; till one 
day he thinks ‘I will look upon my father’s face again, 
though the leagues be long to my own land.’ And he 
rides all day, and sleeps in a forest ; and next morning 
he is made welcome at home, where his name has become 
a dim memory. Which is all as it should be; for, anni- 
hilate time and space as you may, a man’s stride remains 
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the true standard of distance ; an eternal and unalterable 
scale. The severe horizon, too, repels the thoughts as you 
gaze to the infinite considerations that lie about, within 
touch and hail; and the night cometh, when no man 
can work. 

To all these natural bounds and limitations it is good to 
get back now and again, from a life assisted and smoothed 
by artificialities. Where iron has superseded muscle, the 
kindly life-blood is apt to throb dull as the measured 
beat of the steam-engine. But the getting back to them 
is now a matter of effort, of set purpose, a stepping aside 
out of our ordinary course ; they are no longer unsought 
influences towards the making of character. So perhaps 
the time of them has gone by, here in this second gene- 
ration of steam. Pereunt et imputantur ; they pass away, 
and are scored against not us but our guilty fathers, 
For ourselves, our peculiar slate is probably filling fast. 
The romance of the steam-engine is yet to be captured 
and expressed—not fully nor worthily, perhaps, until 
it too is a vanished regret ; though Emerson for one 
will not have it so, and maintains and _ justifies its 
right to immediate recognition as poetic material. ‘ For 
as it is dislocation and detachment from the life of God 
that makes things ugly, the poet, who re-attaches things 
to Nature and the whole—re-attaching even artificial 
things and violations of Nature to Nature by a deeper 
insight—disposes very easily of the most disagreeable 
facts’; so that he looks upon ‘the factory village and 
the railway’ and ‘sees them fall within the great Order 
not less than the bee-hive or the spider's geometrical 
web.’ The poet, however, seems hard to convince hereof. 
Emerson will have it that ‘ Nature loves the gliding train 
of cars’ ; ‘instead of which’ the poet still goes about the 
country singing purling brooks. Painters have been more 
flexible and liberal. Turner saw and did his best to seize 
the spirit of the thing, its kinship with the elements, and 
te blend furnace-glare and rush of iron with the storm- 
shower, the wind and the thwart-flashing sun-rays, and to 
make the whole a single expression of irresoluble force. 
And even in a certain work by another and a very differ- 
ent painter—though I willingly acquit Mr. Frith of any 
deliberate romantic intention—you shall find the element 
of romance in the vestiges of the old order still lingering 
in the first transition period: the coach-shaped railway 
carriages with luggage piled and corded on top, the red- 
coated guard, the little engine tethered well ahead as if 
between traces. To those bred within sight of the sea, 
steamers will always partake in somewhat of the ‘ beauty 
and mystery of the ships’ ; above all, if their happy child- 
hood have lain among the gleaming lochs and sinuous 
firths of the Western Highlands, where, twice a week 
maybe, the strange visitant crept by headland and bay, a 
piece of the busy, mysterious outer world. For myself, I 
probably stand alone in owning to a sentimental weak- 
ness for the night-piercing whistle—judiciously remote, 
as some men love the skirl of the pipes. In the days 
when streets were less wearily familiar than now, or 
ever the golden cord was quite loosed that led back 
to relinquished fields and wider skies, I have lain awake 
on stifling summer nights, thinking of luckier friends 
by mocr and stream, and listening for the whistles 
from certain railway stations, veritable ‘horns of Elf- 
land, faintly blowing.’ Then, a ghostly passenger, I have 
taken my seat in a phantom train, and sped up, up, 
through the map, rehearsing the journey bit by bit: 
through the furnace-lit Midlands, and on till the grey 
glimmer of dawn showed stone walls in place of hedges, 
and masses looming up on either side ; till the bright sun 
shone upon brown leaping streams and purple heather, 
and the clear, sharp northern air streamed in through the 
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windows. Return, indeed, was bitter ; Endymion-like, 
‘my first touch of the earth was like to kill’ : but it was 
only to hurry northwards again on the wings of imagina- 
tion, from dust and heat to the dear mountain air. ‘We 
are only the children who might have been,’ murmured 
Lamb’s dream-babes to him; and for the sake of those 
dream-journeys, the journeys that might have been, I still 
hail with a certain affection the call of the engine in the 
night: even as I love sometimes te turn the enchanted 
pages of the Railway A BC, and pass from one to the 
other name, reminiscent or suggestive of joy and freedom, 
Devonian maybe, or savouring of Wessex, or bearing me 
away to some reach of hospitable Thames. 





A DEFINITION OF DRAMA 


TI.HE need to issue an adequate definition of an art is, 
some may say, of no urgency for the artist who 
works by instinct—a modest nomer for inspiration—and 
not by rule; but it is of pressing moment for the critic. 
For if you shall criticise, it must surely be by canons, and 
these canons compose a definition. It is indeed but a rare 
creature who would deny to the artist himself this ele- 
mentary knowledge; for though it may be true he will 
not be cribbed by the rule of another, and will refuse the 
meagre limits of the vulgar law, yet he must after all take 
his departure from some precise base. To live upon a 
catholic usage of society is not, in fine, to sell away one’s 
freedom ; for without such general usages society were 
no better than primeval savagery. To be plain, then, an 
art should be builded upon a definition: so you have 
the foundation, you may make the superstructure what 
you will. And the art of play-writing among the rest. 
Yet it would seem well-nigh impossible to have any 
accord upon this question of dramatic art ; for in each 
century many schools have been in contention, each claim- 
ing the priority, each deriding its rivals, each purporting 
to hold the true secret of the art. And not only have the 
schools differed but the ages also, and generation by gene- 
ration we have remodelled our standard to fit our own 
mutable tastes. The method of the Elizabethans was 
peculiar to themselves, and is now voted monstrous in 
view of its haphazard construction ; the dramatists of the 
Restoration fell away from those founders of the drama, 
vaunting ideals and theories of their own, and these, too, 
have become intolerable ; while for the sentimental play 
of the Sturm und Drang period we have the scantest mercy. 
But if there be no one definition of the drama, there should 
be unanimity upon the methods, though the quality of 
a particular execution were entirely open to argument, 
seeing it is so much a matter of private taste. It is in 
our own day that we have come to be most litigious upon 
the point, and dispute most severely as to the legitimacy 
of certain constructions, certain episodes, certain schemes, 
certain analyses, So that for one to come new to the 
topic would be for him to believe that we alone have 
the art upon formula; that Shakespeare and Congreve 
and the rest were but amateurs who hit upon an inven- 
tion, since perfected in our hands; that the critics of 
former days were in error to pass the ineffectual arrange- 
ments of Hamlet; that the critics of to-day compose a 
tribunal from which is no appeal. Yet he were unwise 
to take these views without diligent investigation of all 
claims ; and the inquiry would seem facile after all. The 
root of the matter is quite close, calling for but a little 
thought. It needs but to be rid of the conventions of this 
day and all days, and go direct to the reason of this thing, 
the drama. Like the novel with which (we may say) it was 
twin-born, though the one has turned supplanter, the drama 
derives from the desire of man to witness the fortunes and 
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emotions of his kind within a convenient compass. And in 
this phrase you will find compact the whole of its limita- 
tions and its virtues, the whole of its interests and its con- 
ventions. For at the outset ‘tis obvious that the attention 
of the race will not be given to a tedious display of the 
small changes which protrude by the score into its own 
daily life. These are in such continuous neighbourhood 
that you need not to the theatre or the bookstall to wit- 
ness them: they are of a distressing proximity to your 
own manifest destiny. Life is at the worst tedious, as Mr. 
Howells and his fellows seem not yet to have realised ; 
the common experience loses by the constant re-impres- 
sion. Hence for your novel or your play you must select, 
to interest your world ; and here is the first of our beset- 
ting conventions. It is these conventions have made this 
mischievous mystery of the drama, and in a less degree 
of the novel. For the novel itself is subject to fewer 
laws than its sister art, and that for a plain reason: the 
compass is larger. Both the novel and the play are the 
expression of life, of interesting life ; but the scope of the 
one is vaster than of the other. The novel calls for a 
subtler and more various mind, offers greater chances, 
uses fuller freedom ; the play is of its own nature within 
cleaner limits, conciser, briefer, more continent. Where 
the novelist may let drop his curtain and exhibit you his 
interior regard of his own characters, the dramatist must 
keep behind the scenes. He must set his creatures to talk 
and act and feel, and by their behaviour in this they must 
relate his tale, must show their own motives, display their 
own passions, and (if he will have it so) propound his 
view of humanity. The novelist may do all this for him- 
self. He may interrupt his action, may diffuse his in- 
terest, may utter his own asides. In the drama is no room 
for parentheses ; the time is too short by reason of the 
weary flesh. If the tale be not brought speedily to an 
end the audience will go off to its afternoon tea or to its 
supper. You must compress your action into three short 
hours if you would be a playwright; you have three 
volumes—nay, and twelve months in the magazines—if 
you are for the making of novels. So that by this strict 
and inevitable convention the drama is under firmer laws 
than the novel. 

It would appear, then, that it is this, and but this, 
convention should bind the drama; provided the issues 
that flow logically from this be observed, there need be 
no other to hamper the dramatist. The play, we may 
define, is the novel in action, reduced to convenience 
by concentration, and for its virtue leaning, like the novel, 
upon its portrayal of emotion and its interesting environ- 
ment of character. The asides of the novelist are either 
‘cut’ or converted into stage-directions. It follows, then, 
that the dramatic unities may go hang provided we shall 
have unity of interest ; then those unintelligible conven- 
tions, the stock-in-trade of the old stage-hand, may perish 
also: your curtains and your entrances, your ‘feeding’ 
for your heroes, your economy of characters—in fine, the 
vast stage flummery of the day. There is nothing in the 
law to forbid you from crowding your bill with names, if 
only you have a new emotion to tell and fine characters to 
tell it; for the rest, it is a question for the manager's 
pocket. There is nothing in the law against your dis- 
tribution of the action through a life-time, if only there 
be interest in your tale and in the characters that make 
it. There is nothing to keep you from the homeliest in- 
cidents should your disposition of them and their agents 
be engrossing to the discreet. All these conventions, in 
sooth, are the arbitrary manufacture of an unintelligent 
profession and a dullard public. They have come to us 
bit by bit, from this year and from that, from that fad 
and from this. They are here to-day, but they were not 
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yesterday, and they will be gone to-morrow. The con- 
ventions of the stage are the conventions of the age, out- 
side the single convention aforesaid ; the drama is far 
simpler than they would have us believe; it is only a 
cunning fear of the popular ignorance—(and therewith, 
perhaps, the cerebral stupor of the middleman or manager) 
—that keeps us from a general revolution. Had we with 
us a playwright duly bold and able, he would put aside 
these bonds and declare for freedom ; and would place all 
these distressing conventions in their proper place with 
the tragedian’s strut, the comedian’s short stature, the 
villain’s cigarette, and all the weak mandates of an ill- 
informed public taste. 


A RIDDLE OF LIFE 


‘7 IFE is too monotonous,’ sighed Baron Sacken, and 
slew himself. Many another has achieved the same 
reflection ; but, thanks to the fundamental illogicality of 
human nature, comparatively few have gone on to draw 
the same conclusion. Life is like a mistress, being 
most pertinaciously beloved of them to whom she gives 
grudgingly. Those who have ‘obtained much,’ and ‘all 
discovered, grow mortally weary of her, and at last 
flee from her with loathing, as did the Baron. The 
plain man will scoff at him for a fool, the moralist will 
preach at him as a criminal, here and there some poor 
soul will sympathise with him as a philosopher. They 
that evade the primal curse do so at their peril. It is 
better to work than to be idle, for labour brings but weari- 
ness, but leisure brings thought, for which there is no 
remedy save one. Yet is monotony, being in itself so 
blessed and a wholesome thing, a strange charge where- 
upon life should be condemned. ‘ Habit,’ said one, ‘is 
death. Then must we die daily to live at all. Else 
were we utterly outworn ere our wisdom-teeth, for 
never yet was human brain that could think for more 
than one hour out of the twenty-four without danger. 
Life that were less than nine-tenths monotony were un- 
bearable. The senses require some eight hours’ sleep a 
day, the brain cannot do with less than twenty, and is 
better pleased with twenty-four. Baron Osten Sacken’s 
phrase appears to be inaccurate. It is not the monotony 
of life that bores us but its ‘scrappiness,’ its want of unity. 
It is all details, a jumble of unconnected trifles, a heap of 
fragments out of which, like some poor, patient archzo- 
logist, we must laboriously piece together our Venuses 
and Apollos, eking out our marble with plaster, and 
having but things of patches at the end. This it is 
that the philosophers mean when, in the jargon of the 
schools, they say that pessimism is the recognition of the 
fundamental irrationality of the Universe. We can make 
neither head nor tail of it all, and it therefore bores us 
to extinction. The rational man would live a life that is 
an artistic unity, an intelligible whole. But he cannot do 
so. Instead of arranging them close in melodic sequence, 
events succeed each other in blind, haphazard fashion, 
monotonous in their unintelligibility despite their variety: 
for the unintelligible is at bottom but the unconnected. 
The busy man, living in details and having no time for 
total views, mourns not the fragmentariness of things, 
because, immersed in the here and the now, he does not 
see it. Living from hand to mouth, he looks neither 
before nor after, and is enviably happy in his daily 
anxieties. It is not your toiler or your struggler that rails 
upon life though she use him never so hardly, He may 
be forced to take refuge in the arms of death, but it will 
be regretfully and under protest. Of his own free will he 
will never seek her. Another, it may bea higher, type will 
force the unconnected fragments into a unity of his own 
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invention, stringing them as it were like beads upon a 
thread of his own making, an ambition it may be, or a 
cause, or—frailest of all—a passion. He is wise in his 
generation—too wise to lose the shadow by grasping at the 
substance ; but his wisdom is something akin to that of the 
ostrich, his optimism that of despair. The thread upon 
which his work is strung is so fragile that he dare not 
test it. To keep himself from the temptation, he threads 
his beads yet faster and with more feverish energy. Happy 
he, if death close his eyes or old age dim them ere the 
slender strand give way. For sooner or later it must 
come to the test, though he cherish it never so tenderly ; 
the ambition prove objectless, the cause hollow, the 
passion outworn. The thread is snapped and the holder 
left groping blindly in a chaos. If he be sanguine and 
not overwise he will find another thread and start upon 
his task afresh, tricking out despair in the weeds of hope 
rather than look upon her in her nakedness and die. <A 
deeper nature does not try the experiment twice. For 
such the fragile flower of illusion is no perennial to 
blossom forth again with every spring. 

The sight of Jove in his splendour blasted mortal eyes, 
but to look upon life in her reality turns the gazer into 
stone. It is but the favourites of fortune to whom is 
given the fatal privilege. The eyes of her step-sons are 
fastened too closely upon the struggle for existence to 
meet the Medusa glance. Others again fashion them- 
selves mirrors of their own illusions, wherein the reflected 
image loses its terrors. To some that have leisure and 
courage it is given to look upon life face to face, and these 
are of all things the most miserable, though it is not for 
men to pity them. The happiness of the brutes, which is 
in perfect ignorance, they have lost ; and to the happiness 
of the gods, which is in perfect knowledge, they have not 
attained. They have grasped at the substance only to lose 
the shadow. They look for life to develop. It only goes 
on, and, tired of waiting for a climax that never comes, 
they bring it impatiently to a conclusion. 





CONCERNING THE SULTAN 

‘ULTAN ABDUL HAMID IL. has not had the oppor- 
tunities for learning Europe of his Royal brother of 
Persia. He is not so thoroughly acquainted with our 
arts and sciences, and with our religious and social con- 
ditions, although he profited enough by one journey (with 
his uncle, the late Abdul Aziz, in 1868) to be able to 
form a sound judgment concerning the main features of 
our life. His knowledge of the French language is like- 
wise inferior to Nasreddin Shah's, although he is not so 
ignorant of that idiom as European diplomatists believe 
who mistake his modesty for inexpressiveness, and by so 
doing sometimes get into very queer positions. His edu- 
cation was not very thorough. Losing his mother in 
infancy, he was handed over to a lady of the Palace, who 
took a great affection for and much care of him, and he 
shared in the defective instruction imparted to the princes 
in the time of Abdul Medjid; but, to judge from what | 
was told by Remal Efendi, the Palace teacher in 1858, I am 
fully convinced that a good training would have produced 
an extraordinary effect upon him. His youth was not a 
happy one. He led a strictly ordered life in the narrow 
sphere of the palace, devoting his time to Turkish national 
history and literature ; and what oozed out from time to 
time concerning the individual character of the sons of 
Abdul Medjid amounted to no more than that Sultan 
Murad, howbeit not devoid of brilliant parts, was leading 
a life of pleasure and luxury, whereas his younger brother 
Abdul Hamid was conspicuous for economy and order, as 

well as for shrewdness and firmness. 
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It is a public secret that when the present Sultan came 

to the throne he brought with him not only a private 
fortune of sixty thousand pounds (saved on an income of 
some ten thousands a year) but also the habit of economy 
and moderation. He was always noted for his abstemious- 
ness, and I do not exaggerate in saying that amongst the 
Sultans of this century and the last not one has built fewer 
palaces or spent less money on himself than Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, who at the same time is the only one that has 
ever laid out millions upon schools and charities for his 
subjects without distinction of creed and race. We have 
only to look in his face, and to study its expression—an 
expression so mild it borders on timidity—to see the ex- 
treme kind-heartedness of the man, and to be convinced 
that with him severity is ever the result of imperious 
necessity, and that he is chiefly moved by the desire to do 
good whenever and wherever he can. 

And why has this model prince, for all his indefatigable- 
ness and his love of work, not given us plainer proofs of 
character? why has he been unable to check the dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire? Well, in answer, I might 
say that the ability and the good intentions of one can 
never do the work of thousands, and that, to realise the 
reforms he has pondered in the machinery of State, the 
Sultan is before all in need of conscientious, honest, and 
laborious officials. These are yet to create, and it is on 
the work of creation that the care and energy of H.M. is 
chiefly bestowed. If the want could be supplied as quickly 
as the enemies and detractors of Turkey imagine—(they 
forget that we, too, required some centuries of develop- 
ment, and that our society was not made in a day)—I am 
sure that matters in Turkey would have long since taken 
a turn for the better ; her malady—which is disorder, mis- 
rule, and sluggishness—would have abated ; and Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, instead of being accused as a suspicious 
tyrant, would have been hailed a great and liberal ruler. 
As matters stand, he is justified in taking all affairs of 
State into his own hand, and in being ruler and governor 
at one and the same time, for none of his officers and 
dignitaries resembles him in patriotism, honesty, and love 
of work ; he is supreme in respect of toleration and the 
sense of justice ; and the possession of these qualities alone 
entitles him to wield the sceptre as he will. 

My knowledge of matters Turkish and of the relations 
between the Sultan and his officials has suggested this 
criticism ; and if admitting, as I do, that Sultan Abdul 
Hamid suffers from a want of personal courage—(the cause 
is easily found in that unfortunate early life)—it is never- 
theless a fact that the skill with which the battered and 
crazy hulk of the Porte has been handled during the last 
twelve years is mainly her ruler’s own. He it was that 
dictated her policy of strict neutrality, and he it is that 
withstands all allurements either to join the Triple 
Alliance or to league with Russia and France. He has 
found out that, in spite of his apparent isolation, he has 
succeeded in gaining the esteem of both parties; that 
without new loans he gets on fairly well with what he 
has—nay, that his finances have essentially ameliorated ; 
and, finally, that without binding himself to any Western 
Power he is the friend of all, and will be free to choose 
among them when a crisis comes. 

I have often beenasked about the personal sympathies of 
the Sultan, and I can only repeat that discretion forbids me 
to say more than may readily be guessed from the study 
of his policy. I will add that those who impute to him 
a leaning towards Russia and a desire to be reconciled 
to his most dangerous and inveterate enemy are utterly 
mistaken. An alliance between fire and water is more 
easily conceivable than one between Russian and Turk. 
With regard to France, the chances of an approach were 
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much more favourable than they are in the absence of the 
Tunis incident, and had the Republic not discredited the 
ancient friendship with the Porte by coquetting with 
Russia. It is for this reason that the victorious Germans 
are now paramount. They betrayed no lust of conquest, ex- 
cepting in the field of economy and enterprise ; and that 
they have succeeded in exploiting this advantage is largely 
owing to the indifference of English capital. This deplor- 
able mistake is very largely, if not wholly, due to the con- 
tinual agitation of a certain political party, which has 
caused every Englishman to look upon Turkey as hope- 
lessly rotten and as scarce worthy of consideration, 
whether for trade or war. With a nation declared ‘ un- 
speakable’ and only fit for expulsion ‘bag and baggage’ 
no intelligent trader will enter into commercial relations, 
nor will any be particularly anxious to invest his money in 
her future. The diffusion of this unfortunate notion has 
been bad for British interests, and it is high time that it 
should disappear in favour of the truth: which is, that the 
people and the ruler of Turkey do not bear the slightest 
ill-will to us, but rather regard us, despite the malevolence 
of certain politicians, as the staunchest supporters of the 
Ottoman Empire. As for Egypt, that incident is one the 
Turks are beginning to judge in a milder spirit, and it is 
sure to find a solution as soon as both parties elect to show 
a certain willingness to come to an understanding on the 
ground that the state of affairs necessitates a British occu- 
pation. It does not matter whether the Khedive be 
Christian or Mohammedan, provided that the spiritual 
rights of the Khalif remain intact, and that the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan be safeguarded as in Cyprus. Turkey 
will lose no more on the Nile than what she gave up to 
Mohammed Ali fifty years ago; and, judging from the 
brilliant success of England in the past ten years, the 
change of rulers will certainly fall out very much to the 
benefit of Egypt. 

Time and patience are needed to mature this question, 
and from this point of view Lord Salisbury’s policy cannot 
be praised enough. He is clearing the ground for future 
work ; and, as I believe that Sultan Abdul Hamid’s rare 
sagacity will comprehend the real interests of his country, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Egyptian difficulty 
will not long darken the political horizon. 

A. VAMBERY. 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UGLY DOG 


PAIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, when assistant sur- ~ 


geon in Syme’s wards in the Infirmary, a big Low- 
land Scot came in, very ill and very doleful. I had charge 
of him, and was fortunate enough to cure him, and to win 
a gratitude as life-long and as affectionate as if John had 
been a dog. He was a splendid specimen of a Lowland 
Scot: six feet two in his stockings, lean and muscular, 
brave and honest, but occasionally too fond of a dram. 
A flesher (Anglicé butcher) by trade, he had a yearly tryst 
to fight the champion of the curriers, and he generally 
won. The only special luxury in which John indulged 
beyond drinking and fighting was dog-fancying ; and for 
collies and wiry-haired Scots terriers he was hard to beat. 
He had a ‘ fell wee bick,’ a certain Katie, which he wor- 
shipped ; and one day, in a rapture of gratitude and ad- 
miration of what he thought my transcendent surgical 
abilities, he burst out with : ‘ Doctor, some day ye 'll hae 
a hoose o’ your ain; I’ll gie ye ane o’ Katie’s pups, an’ 
the best ane o’ the lot.’ 

He was as good as his word, for soon after we came 
home from our very short wedding tour, between the 
winter and summer sessions, John appeared with a delight- 
ful little round black pup, with wiry hair and a wicked pair 
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of eyes. He had a preternaturally long nose and a high 
forehead like a woodcock’s, so we promptly christened him 
Snipe, and proceeded to be devoted to him. But some- 
how as he grew older he did not seem like anything we 
had ever seen before : his forelegs became bandy, his snout 
assumed portentous dimensions. Two long black ears 
stood erect and apart like horns, and the tail lengthened 
and was carried in an aggressively pump-handle fashion. 
He certainly did not resemble his famous mother or his 
prize-winning father, but we hoped it was all right and 
merely the awkwardness of boyhood. Meanwhile he 
had endeared himself by his independent manners and 
his outrageous iniquities, his savoir-faire, his composure 
under the most trying emergencies, his contempt of 
discipline. Obviously he was a character. One day, 
however, John appeared to ask how the pup was get- 
ting on, and great and inexplicable was his wrath. ‘Dom 
it,’ he said, ‘that throw-back agen. Gie me the pup, 
and I'll droon it, and get ye a better ane neist time.’ 
Alas, poor Katie! A youthful indiscretion with a bandy- 
legged turnspit had so impressed her sensitive heart and 
memory, that even now, years after, his unforgotten like- 
ness appeared amid her otherwise high-bred offspring. 
However, we held a consultation. Snipe’s wickedness 
had so far endeared him to us that we determined to keep 
him and make the best of his ugliness, and John’s love 
was sore put to the test to forgive our want of taste ; for 
as Snipe grew older he grew uglier, and as he grew in 
wisdom he also gained experience in wickedness. For 
twelve years he was a fearful joy, tempered by a trem- 
bling wonder as to what next he was to learn of craft and 
perversity ; and yet with all his inborn wickedness he 
was simply charming. 

A long, low dog, jet black, with thick wiry hair which 
was exceedingly coarse and hard over neck and fore- 
shoulder; long ears, carried absolutely stiff but subtend- 
ing a wide angle; a very powerful long jaw, set with 
magnificent teeth about six sizes too big for him, and 
worked by gigantic cheek muscles like a badger’s; a 
long, vibratile aggressive tail, eyes of devilry and hypocrisy, 
according to his company—yes, his appearance mas against 
him. Yet he had an insinuating, rather gentlemanly, 
manner when he chose, and children liked him—which is 
as good a sign of a dog as it is of a man when dogs like 
him. His naturally keen intellect and his love for a 
mirror made him well aware how ugly he was, and this 
tended rather to sour him. The canine fair sex flouted 
and fled from him ; and bigger dogs sometimes tried (till 
they knew better) to worry him. Not a second time, how- 
ever, for once Snipe had cut his second teeth he was not 
to be trifled with. Strange collies used to fly at him as he 
passed the market, and for a few moments great was the 
stranger's triumph. The collie makes the collie-rush, and 
knocks Snipe down ; or rather thinks he has—for Snipe 
is lying meekly on his back. Collie rushes and takes a 
mouthful of the thick fell that guards Snipe’s neck and 
chest ; when with one close of his enormous jaws Snipe 
gets collie under the throat, and holds on. No snarling 
or barking ; collie can’t breathe, and falls over; Snipe 
rises very grim, and walks away, and is not followed ; and 
the same collie does not try it again. 

He was also a mighty hunter in his own small way. Urban 
limitations prevented him from chasing hares or rabbits, 
but every living thing that could give him a run or a 
pounce for his money was game for Snipe. Strange 
cats, rats, mice, birds of all kinds, and even the domestic 
black beetle, helped to fill his bag. His worst battle was 
fought with an enormous stray Tom, who actually was bold 
enough under the pangs of hunger to try to lift Snipe’s 
favourite bone in the coal-cellar. Somehow the door had 
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been shut on the fray, it was unseen, and must remain 
unsung; but in the morning Tom was dead, and Snipe 
fearfully cut about the face. Sewer rats he loved. One 
day an old gentleman, much respected by Snipe, was ¢al]- 
ing for me. I was out, but Snipe received him at the 
door, and expressed by signs (pulling at his trousers) that 
he was to come downstairs. He went, Snipe running joy- 
fully ahead, and found a row of seven fine sewer rats, lying 
side by side as the victor had laid them, one by one. Snipe 
sat down beside them grinning in triumph, as if to say ; 
‘What think you of that?’ Rats and cats being sometimes 
unattainable,sparrows were not to be despised—and many a 
good hunt (most of them unsuccessful) he had. However, 
he sometimes caught them in the street, by making a wild 
dash at a covey and springing, with his enormous mouth 
open, into the air above them. Seven times have I seen 
the luckless sparrow fly into it and at once be snapped, 
He once caught a blackbird: this was inthe West Kirk- 
yard, just as the kirk was ‘scaling’; it was struggling in 
his mouth, and one good lady after another tried to make 
him drop it: all tono purpose, for he killed it, and trotted 
up the Lothian Road with it in his mouth. The one 
grace he showed was absolutely to ignore the existence of 
his unlucky master, who would else have shared his dis- 
grace. The first sparrow he killed he ate at once feathers 
and all, and was pretty ill after it; so he brought the 
next one alive to the cook, apparently to be plucked and 
roasted. To his great disgust, it was well enough to fly 
away after the cook took it from him. So ever after he 
felt it his duty to ‘mak sicecar,’ and promptly slew his 
victim, ere rescue was possible. 

For years he made no friends ; his own sex he fought 
with, the other sex despised his ugliness: but when quite 
an old dog he made acquaintance with an exceedingly 
pretty, well-behaved, moral, little rough-haired terrier, and 
then did his best to ruin his character. He trotted him 
off to his worst haunts, he showed him how to chase cats 
and sparrows, and, worse than all, he taught the little 
innocent to steal, or rather to reset—to ‘fence’ or re- 
ceive stolen property. One example: Snipe went to the 
butcher, stole a large plump mutton chop, and at once 
gave it to his little friend to carry home. If detected, the 
little friend would have been blamed; once in safety, 
Snipe knocked the little friend over, and ate the chop 
himself, only rewarding the little friend with a gnaw at 
what was left of the bone. 

Snipe was the only dog I ever knew—and | have known 
many—who seemed to do wrong things just because he 
knew they were wrong. He had his choice of chairs and 
baskets: the only chair he really enjoyed was the one he 
was not allowed to sit in. He hated going out in the 
rain, but if the old housekeeper was trying to persuade 
him to come in, come in he would not. He knew names 
of places well. One day, to try him, I said before him, 
‘Iam going to Blank’s in Clifton Terrace, and I don't 
want Snipe to come.’ I went off alone in the opposite 
direction, and turned after a detour. When I arrived, 
Snipe was lying grinning at the door I had named. 

Pages might be filled with anecdotes equally frivolous 
and inept of his wickedness ; nothing short of a ‘ photo- 
etching’ could do justice to his ugliness; yet he lived 
beloved and died lamented—a gallant little sinner who 
knew his own mind, and didn’t yearn. 

Joserpu BEL. 





THE DEVIL OF THE MARSH 


T was nigh upon dusk when I drew close to the Great 
Marsh, and already the white vapours were about, 
riding across the sunken levels like ghosts in a churchyard. 
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Though I had set forth in a mood of wild delight, I had 
sobered in the lonely ride across the moor and was now 
uneasily alert. As my horse jerked down the grassy slope 
that fell away to the jaws of the swamp I could see thin 
streams of mist rise slowly, hover like wraiths above the 
long rushes, and then, turning gradually more material, 
go blowing heavily away across the flat. The appearance 
of the place at this desolate hour, so remote from human 
society and so darkly significant of evil presences, struck 
me with a certain wonder that she should have chosen 
this spot for our meeting. She was a familiar of the 
moors, where I had invariably encountered her ; but it was 
like her arrogant caprice to test my devotion by some 
such dreary assignation. The wide and horrid prospect 
depressed me beyond reason, but the fact of her neigh- 
bourhood drew me on, and my spirits mounted at the 
thought that at last she would put me in possession of 
herself. Tethering my horse upon the verge of the 
swamp, I soon discovered the path that crossed it, and 
entering struck out boldly for the heart. The track 
could have been little used, for the reeds, which stood high 
above the level of my eyes upon either side, straggled every- 
where across in low arches, through which I dodged and 
broke my way with some inconvenience and much im- 
patience. A full half-hour I was solitary in that wilder- 
ness, and when at last a sound other than my own footsteps 
broke the silence the dusk had fallen. 

I was moving very slowly at the time, with a mind half- 
disposed to turn from the melancholy expedition, which it 
seemed to me now must surely be a cruel jest she had 
played upon me. While some such reluctance held me, I 
was suddenly arrested by a hoarse croaking which broke out 
upon my left, sounding somewhere from the reeds in the 
black mire. A little further it came again from close at 
hand, and when I had passed on a few more steps in 
wonder and perplexity I heard it for the third time. I 
stopped and listened, but the marsh was as a grave, and so 
taking the noise for the signal of some raucous frog, I re- 
sumed my way. But in a little the croaking was repeated, 
and, coming quickly to a stand, I pushed the reeds aside 
and peered into the darkness. I could see nothing, but 
at the immediate moment of my pause thought I detected 
the sound of some trailing body through the rushes. My 
distaste for the adventure grew with this suspicion, and 
had it not been for my delirious infatuation I had assuredly 
turned back to my horse and ridden home. The ghastly 
sound pursued me at intervals along the track, until at last, 
irritated beyond endurance by the sense of this persistent 
and invisible company, I broke into a sort of run. This, it 
seemed, the creature (whatever it was) could not achieve, 
for I heard no more of it, and continued upon my way in 
peace. My path at length ran out from among the reeds 
upon the smooth flat of which she had spoken, and here 
my heart quickened and the gloom of the dreadful place 
lifted. The flat lay in the very centre of the marsh, and 
here and there in it a gaunt bush or withered tree rose 
like a spectre against the white mists. At the further end 
I fancied some fashion of building loomed up ; but the fog 
which had been gathering ever since my entrance upon the 
passage sailed down upon me at that moment and the 
prospect went out with suddenness, As I| stood waiting 
for the cloud to pass, a voice cried to me out of its centre, 
and I saw her next second with bands of mist swirling 
about her body, come rushing to me from the darkness. 
She put her long arms about me, and, drawing her close, 
I looked into her deep eyes. Far down in them, it seemed 
to me, I could discern a mystic laughter dancing in the 
wells of light, and I had that eestatic sense of nearness to 
a marvellous soul which was wont to possess me at her 
contact. 
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‘At last,’ she said, ‘ at last, my beloved!’ I caressed her, 

‘Why,’ said I, tingling at the nerves, ‘ why have you put 
this dolorous journey between us? And what mad freak 
is your presence in this swamp?’ She uttered her silver 
laugh, and nestled to me again. 

‘I am the creature of this place, she answered. ‘This 
is my home. I had sworn you should behold me in my 
native sin ere you ravished me away.’ 

‘Come, then,’ said 1; ‘I have seen: let there be an end 
of this. I know you, what you are. This marsh chokes 
up my heart. God forbid you should spend more of your 
days here. Come.’ 

‘You are in haste,’ she cried. ‘There is yet much to 
learn. Look, my friend,’ she said, ‘ you who know me, 
what Iam. This is my prison, and I have inherited its 
properties. Have you no fear ?’ 

For answer I swept her to me, and her warm lips drove 
out the horrid humours of the night ; but the swift passage 
of a distant mockery over her eyes struck me back as a 
flash of lightning, and I grew chill again. 

‘I have the marsh in my blood,’ she whispered ; ‘ the 
marsh and the fog of it. Think ere you vow to me, for I 
am the cloud in a starry night.’ 

A lithe and lovely creature, palpable of warm flesh, she 
lifted her magic face to mine and besought me plaintively 
with these words. The dews of the nightfall hung on 
her lashes, and seemed to plead with me for her forlorn 
and solitary plight. 

‘Behold!’ I cried, ‘witch or devil of the marsh, you 
shall come with me! I have known you on the moors, 
a roving apparition of beauty: nothing more I know, 
nothing more I ask. I care not what means this dismal 
haunt ; nor what these strange and mystic eyes. You 
have powers and senses above me; your sphere and habits 
are as mysterious and incomprehensible as your beauty. 
But that,’ I said, ‘is mine, and the world that is mine 
shall be yours also.’ 

She moved her head nearer to me with an antic gesture, 
and her gleaming eyes glanced up at me with a sudden 
flash, the similitude (great heavens!) of a hooded snake. 
Starting, I fell away, but at that moment she turned her 
face, and set it fast towards the fog that came rolling in 
thick volumes over the flat. Noiselessly the great cloud 
crept down upon us, and all dazed and troubled I watched 
her watching it in silence. It was as if she awaited some 
omen of horror, and I too trembled in the fear of its 
coming. 

Then suddenly out of the night issued the hoarse and 
hideous croaking I had heard upon my passage. I reached 
out my arm to take her hand, but in an instant the mists 
broke over us, and I was groping in the vacancy. Some- 
thing like panic took hold of me, and, beating through 
the blind darkness, I rushed over the flat, calling upon her. 
In a little the swirl went by, and I perceived her upon the 
margin of the swamp, her arm raised as in imperious com- 
mand. I ran to her, but stopped, amazed and shaken by 
a fearful sight. Low by the dripping reeds crouched a 
small squat thing, in the likeness of a monstrous frog. 
coughing and choking gutturally. As I stared, the crea- 
ture rose upon its legs and disclosed a horrid human re- 
semblance. Its face was white and thin, with long black 
hair; its body gnarled and twisted as with the ague of a 
thousand years. Shaking, it whined in a breathless voice, 
pointing a skeleton finger at the woman by my side. 

‘Your eyes were my guide,’ it quavered. ‘Do you 
think, after all those years, I have no knowledge of your 
eyes? Lo, is there aught of evil in you I am not instructed 
in? This is the Hell you designed for me, and now you 
would leave me to a greater.’ 

The wretch paused, and panting leaned upon a bush, 
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while she stood silent, mocking him with her eyes and 
soothing my terror with her soft touch. 

‘Hear!’ he cried, turning to me, ‘ hear the tale of this 
woman that you may know her as she is. She is the Pre- 
sence of the marshes. Woman or Devil I know not, but 
only that the damned marsh has crept into her soul and 
she herself is become its Evil Spirit, she herself that lives 
and grows young and beautiful by it, has its full power to 
blight and chill and slay. I, who was once as you are, have 
this knowledge. What bones lie deep in this black swamp, 
who can say but she? She has drained of health, she has 
drained of mind and of soul ; what is between her and her 
end that she should not drain also of life? She has made 
me a devil in her Hell, and now she would leave me to my 
solitary pain, and go search for another victim. But she 
shall not !’ he screamed through his chattering teeth ; ‘ she 
shall not! My Hell is also hers! She shall not!’ 

Her smiling, untroubled eyes left his face and turned to 
me; she put out her arms, swaying towards me, and so 
fervid and so great a light glowed in her face that, as one 
distraught of superhuman means, I took her into my em- 
brace. And then the madness seized me. 

‘Woman or devil,’ I said, ‘I will go with you! Of 
what account this pitiful past? Blight me even as that 
wretch, so be you are only with me.’ 

She laughed, and disengaging herself leaned, half-cling- 
ing to me, towards the coughing creature by the mire. 

‘Come,’ I cried, catching her by the waist. ‘Come!’ 
She laughed again a silver, ringing laugh. She moved 
with me slowly across the flat to where the tracks started 
for the portals of the marsh. She laughed, and clung to 
me. 

But at the edge of the track I was startled by a shrill, 
hoarse screaming; and behold, from my very feet, that 
loathsome creature rose up and wound his long black arms 
about her, shrieking and crying in his pain. Stooping, I 
pushed him from her skirts, and with one sweep of my arm 
swung her across the pathway; as her face pressed mine 
her eyes were wide and smiling. Then of a sudden the 
still mist enveloped us once more ; but ere it descended 
I had a glimpse of that contorted figure trembling on the 
margin, the white face drawn and full of desolate pain. 
The sight ran through me with an icy shiver. And then 
through the yellow gloom the shadow of her flashed past 
me to the further side. I heard the hoarse cough, the dim 
noise of a struggle, a swishing sound, a thin cry, and then 
the sucking of the slime over something in the rushes. I 
leapt forward, and once again the fog thinned, and I beheld 
her, woman or devil, standing upon the verge, and peering 
with smiling eyes into the foul and sickly bog. With a 
wild cry, wrung from my nerveless soul, I turned and fled 
down the narrow way from that accursed spot ; and as I 
ran the thickening fog closed round me, and I heard far 
off and lessening still the silver sound of her mocking 
laughter. H. B. Marriotr Watson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE NAKED TRUTH’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 5th Aug. 1891. 
S1R,—Mr. Ruskin once condemned Claude’s Queen of Sheba 
on the ground that the lady was embarking upon a long issue 
with less luggage than befitted her station. In your issue of 
last week you permit a Philistine, who describes himself as a 
‘born art-critic,’ to revive this pestilent heresy in a wild riot 
over two columns. Your contributor does not, like Mr. Ruskin, 
pine for portmanteaus. Towels, or even handkerchiefs, will 
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content him. But he cannot bear to look upon a picture of 
‘nymphs bathing,’ unless corsets, petticoats, and other name. 
less articles of wearing apparel testify to the fact of un- 
clothing. We may take it that, were he permitted to play the 
part of Actzon and surprise a woodland Diana, he would 
straightway turn his glance from the goddess, hoping to behold 
a heap of cast-off raiment ; and truly, he were not hardly treated 
were he thrown, like Falstaff, among the dirty linen for his 
pains. From beginning to end he is guilty of confusing 
the presentation with the object presented. So little imagi. 
nation does he possess that he can discern no difference 
between real life and canvas. Life is ‘factual’ (Golly, what a 
word !); therefore art also must be ‘factual’: which most 
emphatically does not follow. ‘The public is not, asa rule, 
admitted to my lady’s chamber ; and is it not a piece of treason 
in paint for the artist to draw the bolt and throw open the 
door?’ To which exhibition of unreason we would reply that 
the public was not admitted to witness Charlotte Corday’s 
murder of Marat or to assist Archimedes in his great discovery, 
Yet these subjects your ‘born art-critic’ deems legitimate, 
though from the painter’s point of view they are far more ‘anti- 
factual’ than a lady reclining in her chamber. We have been 
told that Marat was killed in a bath—we trust that he was 
surrounded with all the instruments of a toilet—but on the 
other hand it is begging the question to presume that no girl 
ever sought a cooling stream unprovided with bathing-frocks 
and pocket-handkerchiefs. 

However, life is not art ; it is but the field wherein art seeks 
suggestions. If the thesis of the Philistine be established, 
then all art must be as literal as a parliamentary report, and 
Titian and Velasquez, Shakespeare and Milton, ‘have got 
bogged in inappropriateness.’ For have not Titian and Velas- 
quez both penetrated into ‘my lady’s chamber,’ whereto ‘the 
public is not asa rule admitted’? And has not Shakespeare, 
like a true Romantic, ever a profound contempt for what is 
‘factual’? There are no enchantments nowadays ; Prospero 
is as impossible as Caliban or Ariel. His island is as fantas- 
tic as the sea-coast of Bohemia. It requires less imagination 
to picture a living man in fairyland than to reconcile your- 
self to the possibility of bathing without a towel, a collar, or 
a pocket-handkerchief. Indeed, art merely begins to be 
art when it ceases to be ‘ factual.’ Humankind is compact 
of flesh and blood, not of stone nor of paint and canvas, not 
of words and melody. When once you allow the medium, 
you leave the superstition of life behind you. The Italian 
masters who painted Crucifixions were not present on Cal- 
vary. Those who believe not in the personal existence of 
Satan are not debarred from an admiration of Paradise Lost. 
Who ever saw Venus? And yet your ‘born art-critic,’ not 
knowing whither his own argument tends, is prepared to look 
upon a presentation of the Paphian goddess ‘ with real histori- 
cal interest and personal satisfaction.’ The ‘personal satisfac- 
tion’ we readily grant to this husband, brother, or first-born 
son of Mrs. Grundy. But the ‘real historical interest’ is too 
free even for a Philistine. The stupidest art-critic should by 
this time have discovered that Venus, so far from being his- 
torical, is but an excuse for lines and colours. 

I hope the British School boasts a painter sufficiently 
courageous to take your ‘critic’s’ suggestion. A vast cathedral] 
filled with nude figures is indeed a colossal motive, and, given 
genius, I can see but one reason why it should not be elabo- 
rated. The Dean and Chapter are not likely, even on the in- 
tercession of a ‘born art-critic,’ to permit a painter to study 
the effect of nude figures in dim-lit aisles and spacious nave. 
And there is this element of fact in art that, although such 
superfluous discords as towels or corsets may be eliminated, 
the play of light upon so luminous a surface as a naked body 
must be seen and studied before it may be translated into 
paint. But all is matter of supreme indifference to your ‘art- 
critic,, who is only concerned with the habits of the female 
bather and other statistics. Hansard and the illustrated papers 
are more to his purpose than Shakespeare and the National 
Gallery, and a penny encyclopedia—which is nothing if not 
‘ factual’— must needs be the ‘ born art-critic’s’ trusted guide. 
The misfortune is that your Philistine was dorm an art-critic. 
He is conspicuously unfit for his mission, and doubtless it is too 
late for him to be born again. I tender him my sincerest pity. 
—I am, etc., K. 
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‘THE CLAIMS OF THE PAST’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


31st July 1891. 

S1r,—It was observed by Edmund Burke that when a man 
finds himself in disagreement with the ages concerning the 
merits of some famous book, he should rather believe his own 
judgment to be erroneous than the elect of many centuries to 
be mistaken. This maxim is evidently held in scorn by the 
contributor to your last week’s issue of an article entitled ‘ The 
Claims of the Past, for in it, with reference not to the Hedlenica 
but to the Amadasis and the Memorabilia, he disparages Xeno- 
phon in these words: ‘The man is plainly as wooden a com- 
piler as you shall discover in ancient or modern, profane or 
sacred, literature ; and from an artistic point of view nothing 
would be lost were he gone entirely.’ Be it remarked that this 
amazing oditer dictum is not advanced as the daring paradox 
that it undoubtedly is, but as an opinion which will naturally 
commend itself to the judgment of the average student of the 
classics. Yet it is advanced of a work which has won the 
suffrages of such men as Cicero, Quintilian, and Plutarch, and 
which they valued for precisely those qualities of vividness and 
grace to which your contributor denies its claim. This I will 
prove by citations. In Quintilian x. 1 occurs a passage which 
has been translated thus: ‘What shall I say of Xenophon’s 
unaffected agreeableness, so unattainable by any imitation, 
that the Graces themselves seemed to have composed his 
language’: the language, forsooth, of the ‘ compiler plainly as 
wooden’ as, ¢.g., Diodorus Siculus or Holinshed. 

Cicero, in his treatise de Oratore ii. 14, says with reference to 
Xenophon : ‘ Ille autem superior, leniore quodam sono est usus, 
et qui illum impetum oratoris non habeat ; vehemens fortasse 
minus, sed aliquanto tamen est, ut mihi quidem videtur, dulcior.’ 
Perhaps it is this absence of rhetorical force which causes your 
contributor to brand the Athenian as ‘ wooden,’ but we see that 
Cicero at any rate liked him the better for this seeming defect. 

In his life of Artaxerxes Plutarch writes thus in treating of 
the battle of Cunaxa :—‘ Many historians have described this 
battle ; but Xenophon has done it with such life and energy that 
we do not read an account of it—but see it ; and feel all the 
danger.’ (Langhorne’s Translation.) 

Among modern historians Macaulay considered the Anadasis 
‘one of the very first works that antiquity has left us,’ and adds 
that it is ‘ perfect in its kind’ ; while Grote in commending the 
noble passage where Xenophon describes the prostration of the 
army after the murder of the generals, with his dream and its 
consequences, compares the historian to Homer. 

The remarks of your contributor show in a striking manner 
the neglect into which the classics have fallen among readers 
who are not professionally interested in them. I believe that 
it would have been as impossible for any writer of a century 
ago to treat this famous book in so disrespectful a manner as 
it would be for a self-respecting journalist of to-day to say that, 
¢.g.. Spenser was as contemptible a rhymer as you shall dis- 
cover, «.7.A. I have ventured, sir, to trouble you with this 
remonstrance in defence of a favourite author. I have shown 
that the work condemned with such idle temerity was admired 
by a succession of the illustrious critics of antiquity. And I 
cannot think that, if you should do me the favour of publishing 
this letter, your contributor will still be bold enough to maintain 
that these men were dreaming, that the book which they 
admired was artistically valueless, and that its author was as 
‘wooden a compiler’ as the world has ever known.—I am, your 
obedient servant, F.C. He. 





REVIEWS 
NAVAL WARFARE 


Naval Warfare: Its Ruling Principles and Practices histort- 
cally Considered. By REAR-ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB. 
London: W. H. Allen. 


The aim of the very substantial volume which Rear-Admiral 
Colomb has constructed out of his long series of articles in 
The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine may be most 
fairly given in his own words. Before quoting them, we wish 
to remark that we have not recorded the first appearance of 
the book in a magazine as being in any way a reproach to it, 
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but, on the contrary, as being much to the credit of The J/lus- 
trated Naval and Military. \t is to be wished that other 
magazines of greater age and nobler pretensions would follow 
its example and facilitate the doing of substantial work. That 
previous publication in a magazine would have this excel- 
lent influence will be obvious to anybody that reflects for a 
moment on certain practical business matters which have to be 
considered in connection with the publication of books. So 
much by way of deserved praise to Zhe //lustrated Naval 
and Military ; and now for Admiral Colomb’s scenario. ‘I 
have,’ says he, ‘a firm belief that the great laws of naval war, 
which I have endeavoured to trace throughout the centuries 
in which England has been building up her power, would be 
absolutely dominant in any naval war which now arose ; and 
that they may be depended on for forecasting its course, and 
preparing for it... I have in this volume treated of “ The 
Nature of Naval War”; “ The Struggle for Command of the 
Sea” asa preliminary object, whether pursued as an end in itself 
or in view of further operations ; “ The Differentiation of Naval 
Force,” or the laws which divide ships into classes, and govern 
their dimensions ; and the laws which govern the success or 
failure of “ Attacks on Territory from the Sea.” These are the 
main divisions into which experience has led naval war.’ 

The Admiral has, in fact, undertaken to indite a naval 
Jomini or Hamley. It is an honourable ambition, and, strange 
to say, he is the first Englishman who has been spurred by it 
to put his shoulder to the wheel. Admiral Colomb has some 
very just remarks on the inadequate character of the naval 
histories which we, who have done so much good work at 
sea, have been content to produce. The French have written 
well, and one American, Captain Mahan, has written admirably, 
where for our part we have produced compilations of more or 
less accuracy unenlivened by a spark of genius and barren 
of understanding of the principles. James, by far the best 
of them, is only a toiling plodder at details, who wrote in a 
killingly neutral-tinted style. We may remark that the Admiral 
speaks far too respectfully of some of them—of Hervey, 
for instance. What are we to think of a ‘naval historian’ 
who gives us a chapter on the reign of James II. which is a 
mere newspaper summary of political events? who says not 
one word of the King’s most important work as Lord High 
Admiral both in his brother’s reign and his own? Yet the 
administration of James, whether as Duke of York or as king, 
is simply the most vitally important epoch in the organisation 
of the English navy. Again, we find the Admiral quoting 
‘Captain Berkley’ as an authority, though the book which 
bears his name is a mere plagiarism from Lediard—himself a 
dull compiler—perpetrated by that notorious though ingenious 
scamp, ‘Sir’ John Hill. Admiral Ekins and Captain White 
wrote only notes on individual battles. Clerk of Eldin indeed 
did look to the principles—but only to those of tactics. There 
is a gird at Clerk in one of the Admiral’s notes ; but when could 
any naval officer hear his name without visible overflowings of 
bile? The Admiral expresses his wonder that the old Scotch 
antiquary and dilettante should ever have been credited with 
the honour of thinking out the breaking of the line, when it 
can be shown that the seamen of the Dutch wars practised 
the manceuvre. But this is to miss the point. It is the 
fact that from the end of the seventeenth century our naval 
tactics became formal and timid ; that the bold methods of the 
Commonwealth men were forgotten ; and that it was Clerk’s 
teaching, reinforced by the unpremeditated cutting of the 
French line by Rodney on the 12th April 1782, which ruined 
the old hidebound superstition, and so prepared the way for 
the First of June and Trafalgar. 

Admiral Colomb, then, has the field to himself. Tactics have 
only a very subordinate place in his book, his game being the 
great principles of strategy which, as he justly says, are the 
same for ever by sea as by land—for Hannibal as for Napoleon : 
for Tromp as for Nelson—and will be the same for the steam 
fleets of the future. They do not make all war. Gambits are 
not all chess: they are only as much of it as gives you an open- 
ing and a position. What you will do with your opening and 
your position will depend on a host of considerations into 
which strategy scarce enters. Still, the gambits are vastly im- 
portant, for it depends mainly on them whether or not you will 
find yourself in a position from which you can make a rapid 
and brilliant checkmate. It is pleasing in reading Admiral 
Colomb’s well-filled book to see how firmly on the whole we have 
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always gripped the great principles. English naval officers were 
not good with the pen, and English statesmen have gone from 
hand tomouth. Yet from their actions one sees that in a dim 
and inarticulate, but extremely practical, way they did get a 
tight grip of the principle of principles. They instinctively 
realised the great truth that in fighting at sea the thing first of 
all needful to be done is to seek your enemy out and fight him 
—fight even at the risk of defeat by superior numbers, and on 
the calculation that even if you lose you may sell your defeat 
at a price which will keep your conqueror quiet for six months. 
This, we say, can be gathered from the Admiral’s book ; but 
we do not say that it can be learnt from his teaching. Rather 
the contrary. Admiral Colomb appears to us to lean too much 
to the opinion that position is everything—which the whole 
history of war shows that it is not. He teaches by precept and 
example that if Fleet A, being the stronger, is watched by 
Fleet B, it cannot operate with effect against B’s country 
whether B attacks it or not. This, we reply, will only be the 
case if the commander of Fleet A bea very timid man. If he 
be a man of spirit he will go on and put the Admiral of B in 
the dilemma of either attacking him or standing tamely by 
while A carries out his invasion, bombardment, or what not. 
Admiral Colomb seems to hold that B should avoid a battle 
because the consequences of defeat would be disastrous. But 
surely those disastrous consequences would follow on abstention 
—and with an additional smirch of dishonour—if the enemy’s 
admiral were a resolute man? If he be not resolute he is all 
the safer to attack. Of course it is a question of degree. There 
may be odds which would make it an act of insanity in an 
admiral to give battle ; but a man must not be in too great 
a hurry to see those odds. For the rest, the influence of the 
naval threat of which Admiral Colomb speaks so much must 
be measured by the nerve of the officer threatened. It may 
deter a Byng from relieving Minorca, and yet not frighten a 
Barrington from seizing Santa Lucia. 

Let us end by quoting an instance in which an English officer, 
of whom Admiral Colomb makes no mention, gave what in 
our opinion is an example of how to make a naval threat 
effective. In 1811 Sir William Hoste, who had been one 
of Nelson’s midshipmen in the Agamemnon and had followed 
his fortunes to the Nile, was in command of three frigates and 
a twenty-two-gun ship—this last commanded by a Captain 
Phipps Hornby, father of the Admiral of the Fleet of the same 
name who now is. He was cruising near the little island of 
Lissa in the Adriatic, which he used as an anchoring and 
watering place. There came against him six Franco-Venetian 
frigates and a swarm of small vessels under one Dubourdieu, 
whose memory is preserved by the name of a French war-ship. 
Dubourdieu’s object was to seize Lissa, and he had soldiers 
with him for the purpose. Now, on Admiral Colomb’s prin- 
ciples Hoste should have hung off and defended the island 
by a ‘naval threat’ against a force which carried twice his 
guns and thrice his men. If he had, Dubourdieu would 
have landed his soldiers and got possession of the island. 
Hoste went to work another way. He formed his four ships 
in line ahead, his own frigate leading, and the others follow- 
ing with ‘bowsprit vver taffrail,’ so close were they. Then 
he worked up to meet the French squadron. Dubourdieu 
formed his fleet in two columns of attack—in exact imita- 
tion-of Nelson’s formation at Trafalgar ; and if numbers, posi- 
tion, and tactical formation could give victory, then he had 
it within reach. What happened was this. As the French- 
man came bowling down before the wind, Hoste hoisted the 
signal ‘ Remember Nelson,’ and then, after one loud cheer had 
run along the English line, opened such a hell-fire of raking 
broadsides that the Frenchman blenched, shrank from the 
attempt to cut the line, and hauled up alongside the English 
ships. There he made an attempt to board ; but as he turned 


. his head on Hoste’s ship, the AmpAzon, a torrent of grape-shot 


from her carronades swept his forecastle of all but dead men 
and dying, Dubourdieu himself being killed on the spot, 
foremost among the would-be boarders. Then his ship, the 
Favorite, hauled up again, endeavouring to head the Amphion 
and double on her. The two squadrons went on yardarm to 
yardarm, the English broadsides going three in every two 
minutes, or quicker. Both were heading straight for a reef of 
rocks of which Hoste was well aware—the Favorite in her 
blind haste to get ahead being nearer than the Amphion. 








[August 8, 189] 


Hoste waited before wearing, to see the Frenchman strike. 
Strike he did, and then round came the Amphion on her 
heel, just clearing the reef on which one enemy was now 
hung up safe. The Amphion’s consorts wore with her, 
and the French followed, warned by the grounding of their 
leader. Now both squadrons, cannonading with the other 
broadsides, headed in the reverse direction. The enemy 
fought well enough. Two of them singled out the Amphion 
and placed themselves on either bow. They should have 
crushed her if position were all ; but in defiance of all the prin- 
ciples she compelled first one of them to strike and then the 
other. Meanwhile, the other three English ships—the Cerberus, 
Active, and Volage—were giving a remarkably good account of 
the Franco-Venetians. The end of it was that one enemy be- 
came a wreck and three struck, while the rest ran to cover, and 
once under friendly batteries did not come out again. That is 
our (perhaps unscientific) notion of a naval threat. And we 
hope that when next an English officer finds himself with a 
superior enemy outside, and England, or any part of England’s 
dominions, under his lee, he will ‘remember Hoste.’ 


WORDSWORTH AND WOOL 


William Wordsworth. By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Prin- 
cipal of Lady Margaret Hall. Oxford: Percival. 

It needs something more than a family name, a family tradi- 
tion, a family propinquity, to excuse the selection of a subject 
concerning which the selecting agent has no new thing to say. 
In the history of responsible letters the inheritance of a great 
name has not seldom been the occasion of disaster. It seems 
to endue the owner with prescriptive rights to babble in old 
and violated words of the virtues, the graces, the impossible 
sanctities, of the glorious creature who first made the name 
famous. And the great-grandchild, upon whom the unkind 
gods have lavished no peculiar gifts of insight, even to the 
understanding of its great-grandfather’s scientific works, too 
often deems it to be a revealed duty (though in very truth it is 
the suggestion of a peculiarly humourous devil) to edit, to col- 
late, to select from, to re-form, and, in the last stage, to produce 
monographs upon the renowned ancestor. It has saved the 
world the infliction of much lumber that Shakespeare’s line 
was speedily extinct, and we should have been spared quite 
half the useless biographies that choke the critic’s path if 
warriors, poets, and statesmen had not also been fathers. The 
time has come when some protest should be effectively entered 
against this superstition, fast growing inveterate, that the privi- 
lege of relationship with men who have sometime filled the 
world’s eye carries with it any right to the publication of litera- 
ture which would not even momently secure tolerance if it were 
shovelled out by one who could claim no such propinquity. 

Language such as this were justified, even though Miss 
Wordsworth’s book upon William Wordsworth were more 
stimulating than it is ; for it would still be necessary to accept 
the work strictly upon its own merits and not upon any claims 
of relationship. but, as a fact, it is justified in a peculiar 
manner, since there is no reason for the publication of this 
monograph except such claims of relationship and the not 
particularly interesting coincidence that it is written ‘in the 
concluding decade of the century at whose earliest dawn Words- 
worth and his sister settled in their lake-side cottage in 
Grasmere’ : a reason which has its affinities to Cox’s claim of 
fraternity to Box because Box was deficient in a strawberry- 
mark on his right arm. If Miss Wordsworth had produced 
any sound and genuine criticism of the poet’s work, had pre- 
sented any new and reasonable judgment upon it, had 
unified his character from some original standpoint, or had 
infused any freshness of interpretation and appreciation into 
her account of him, it would have been as little as we had a 
right to expect from her. Her subject is an old, a very old, 
one. The decision of the responsible world has long been 
given in its regard. There was absolutely no justification for 
its re-opening save by someone with something new to say. 
One is almost loth to add that Miss Wordsworth has nothing 
new to say, and that her book is unjustified of its existence : 
for it is abundantly evident that she is prompted by motives in 
its writing which do her nothing but credit. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, motive has so minute an influence upon general results; 
that in the art of letters reverence, hero-worship, religiousness, 
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and the gift of a famous ancestry, are no more than roaming 
fireflies amid the black night of stale criticism, irritating plati- 
tude, and vague literary judgment. And that the book merits 
such epithets, let him judge who will follow it in some brief 
sequence and for the most part in the author’s own speech. 

It seems at the outset that, next to Stratford-upon-Avon, there 
is perhaps, outside London, no spot of ground which appeals 
so forcibly to the enthusiastic American visiting England as 
Grasmere. It is like being in a natural church ; to spend one’s 
holiday there is like having a week of Sundays. One seems 
shut off from the world and listening to the echoes of the 
Ninetieth Psalm. How wonderful, we may think, has been the 
destiny of this little island of ours! The poet must not only 
have his passion for Nature brought, so to speak, to its highest 
pitch ; but he must be no less kindled with a fervid enthusiasm 
for the great ideas which actuate humanity when at its best 
and noblest. He must have the insight of a philosopher, the 
foresight of a prophet, as well as the outsight of an artist. 
Wordsworth was a poet, and Raisley bequeathed him {go00. 
£900 is after all no very exorbitant sum—less than some 
fashionable people would spend on a single festivity—but the 
bequest of it proved the turning-point of his life. On February 
10, 1799, he poured forth an impassioned hymn of delight, 
and the light in his little cottage at Town End has thrown 
its beams far and wide like Portia’s candle—perhaps we 
may say almost as far as that of Bishop Latimer himself. 
Few poets have been so happy in their surroundings. Near 
him, on the hillside, sat his wife or his sister, ready to write 
down his words: ready, we may be sure, with eager tones and 
responsive looks. Their sympathy encircled his mind like the 
corona of light round some luminous orb, in which it (the mind, 
the light, or the orb ?) seems to diffuse itself. Speaking of Scott 
naturally suggests Burns, for whom Wordsworth had a warm 
admiration, tinged with regret at the weaknesses of so gifted a 
being. In the striking sonnet upon ‘Steamboats, Viaducts, and 
Railways,’ surely we may observe a very remarkable instance of 
Wordsworth’s wholesome, truthful good sense. Railways are 
the offspring of Nature. Given the human brain, water, coals, 
and iron, they were bound to come intime. And these passages 
distinguish a strong, manly, clear-headed poet from maudlin 
sentimentalists—mere /audatores temporis acti. And does rail- 
way travelling necessarily destroy morality or hospitality? 
Need we run excursion trains on Sundays? Surely if Pro- 
vidence meant us to have railways and machinery, it meant us 
also to make a good use of them ; nay, more than that, intended 
them to subserve moral ends. But to return. We cannot 
open a book of memoirs which treats of London society in 
1830-40 without finding Wordsworth’s name, either breakfast- 
ing with Rogers, and rather cruelly (certainly rudely) quoting 
Horace’s Linguenda Tellus at his affluent brother-poet’s well- 
spread table, or not unfrequently at Hampstead with Mrs. 
Hoare, or elsewhere. He had not, however, Byron’s aristocratic 
and fashionable connections, nor Rogers’s dilettantism, nor 
Moore’s musical gifts. Had he been a writer of love poetry (the 
poetand not Miss Wordsworth is responsible for this fearful wild- 
fowl), it would have been natural to him to write it with a degree 
of warmth which could hardly have been approved by his prin- 
ciples, and which might have been undesirable for the reader. 
How few men vead/y care for poetry which they have become 
acquainted with when they are over thirty! Why is it Gray is 
read and Mason forgotten? Is it intensity? Wordsworth’s 
style reminds us of some fine statuesque figure dressed in 
severe and massive drapery ; he will remain a landmark to 
thoughtful and uplifted eyes when the joys and sorrows, the 
cares and successes, of the moment shall have passed away and 
be no more. 

One is justified, then, in describing Miss Wordsworth’s book 
as woolly. Yet from one point of view it may possibly have its 
uses ; for it contrives, by pure exaggeration, to set in their most 
significant light Wordsworth’s preposterous claims as prophet, 
seer, teacher, herald, anything but the solitary thing he was— 
a poet. It is even recorded that once he declared it as his 
ambition to be remembered by these other titles or by 
none. The splendid altitudes which he touched when he hap- 
pened to produce his best work deceived him through a natural 
mysticism into special beliefs of a peculiar mission separate 
from his poetry. Those beliefs a certain lofty and persistent 
faith to which he ever clung has communicated to some 
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amongst his admirers and disciples. To them this book may 
be commended, for their creeds cannot survive it, since it 
compels recollection of the reasonable claims of the man: as 
one gifted with rare poetical moments, as the author of some 
poems which rank with the best of English literature ; as one, 
contrariwise, who set his signature to more twaddle than 
any other man of talent either produced or dreamed. And 
this because, contemplating himself under the light of his best 
inspiration as a foreteller and a man of mystery, he came to 
reject nothing which it occurred to his sacred tongue to speak. 
Wherefore he stands before the world as the one great poet 
who, in perfect completeness, lacked all sense of humour and 
therewith all sense of art. 


MODERN AGRICULTURE 


The Book of the Farm. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and in great part rewritten by 
JAMES MACDONALD. Division vi. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Like a wise man and a wary, Mr. Macdonald forbore the 
composition of his preface until his long and arduous task was 
done ; and now the facts he adduces to account for the recast- 
ing of the more important parts of his text show at a glance 
what a change it is that has come over agriculture since the 
days of Henry Stephens. No business has altered so much as 
the farmer’s. Up to very modern times he was still an idyllic 
sort of person : working hard, it is true, but mechanically and 
according to conventions and methods many generations old. 
With wheat at fifty shillings a quarter, his sole anxiety was lest 
there should not be enough sunshine ; but circumstances have 
added a world of anxiety to his toil, and grievously embittered 
his share in the struggle for existence. On an average every 
member of the community consumes over three guineas’ worth 
of imported agricultural produce a year ; and this means that, 
while his labourers are clamouring for more and ever more 
wages, he must still cut down his profits ere he may compete 
successfully with the foreigner. He gets sometwenty shillings 
a quarter less for his wheat, some eleven and eight shillings less 
for his oats, and he must sell his wool at tenpence a pound where 
his father got one-and-ninepence ; so he has had to rearrange 
his business. During the last twenty years 833,393 acres have 
gone from regular tillage into permanent pasture : which means, 
onthe part of some, despair of profiting by cultivation ; on the part 
of others a change from wheat-growing to cattle-raising ; and in 
both cases a good deal less to do for the labourer. In twenty 
years the head of English cattle has increased by a million and 
a-half, while all other cereals than oats have fallen away. This 
represents no mere transient fashion. Whatever the future of 
English agriculture, none dares to hope that England will ever 
again supply her population with bread. It is to hammal and 
byre and not to barn and stackyard that the new-style farmer 
looks for prosperity. 

Mr. Macdonald has kept this change in view. His last 
volume is a perfect mine of information for them that would 
learn something about the rural questions stirred up by the 
Labour Commission. For example, the Socialist contingent 
points to our expanses of waste, and, assuming that every stretch 
of furze and bracken might be made to laugh with waving 
wheat and barley, is instant for reclamation. Now, reclama- 
tion costs from ten to twenty pounds an acre; its limits have 
been reached in many places and exceeded in others; and 
‘it is hardly probable that there will be great activity in this 
direction in the immediate future.’ As a matter of fact, many 
thousands of pounds have been spent on both Scots and Irish 
waste land that, for all the good they have done, might just as 
well have been tossed into the sea. Nor will the labour-reformer 
take much comfort in Mr. Macdonald’s comparison between 
grain and stock. The industry of farming cannot be carried on in 


the spirit of relief works ; but ifa tenant desire to make a profit . 


then stock-rearing is his game—atruth Mr. Macdonald has em- 
phasised by giving it the most conspicuous place in the present 
treatise. Here are laid down those subjects which must be 
studied of the farmer who would succeed. The great men who 
should be his models are the Brothers Colling—whose famous 
bull Cornet was sold in 1810 (at the great Ketton sale) for a thou- 
sand guineas—with Thomas Bates and Thomas Booth, who 
did so much to develop the Shorthorn. First among British 
breeds—descended, in |truth, from{the wild herds that roamed 
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our ancient forests—the shorthorn it is in whose existence we 
(as capitalists) are chiefly interested, and for whom the colonist 
and the foreigner do mostly pay their gold. How to choose 
and breed and graze the ox, how to tend and nurse and physic 
and fatten him, how to select the breed that suits the land— 
these are the secrets of prosperity. And Mr. Macdonald, 
though the fancier has reason to object that he is not suf- 
ficiently exhaustive and particular, is nowhere more admirably 
practical and pointed than in discussing the merits of live stock 
from the agricultural point of view. On the merits of Clydes- 
dale horses and Cleveland bays, of the red-polled Norfolks and 
Alderneys, of Cotswold sheep and Tamworth pigs, he writes 
with a judgment and a common sense that leave nothing to de- 
sire. Again, it often happens that a farmer with many head of 
live stock on his hands lives so far from any veterinary surgeon 
that he has no time to send for him in urgency. Commonly 
enough it is the shepherd who acts as medical adviser to pig 
and horse and cow. But though he may know the symptoms 
of foot-rot or fern-sickness, the chances are strongly against his 
being able to deal with any uncommon disease. Mr. Macdonald’s 
chapter on the ailments of live stock is one of the best of all. 
The signs of coming disease are enumerated, and the remedy is 
described in the clearest and simplest terms. Armed with this 
treatise, the farmer will be qualified himself to act as physician 
for many hundreds of cases ; while the circumstances which 
call for exceptional skill are carefully enumerated as they occur. 
How nearly to date the Book is brought may be judged from 
the fact that the dacillus tuberculosis or Koch’s bacillus is cited 
as a symptom of phthisis. 

And now that the re-issue is complete, it must be made 
known that it provides an ideal outfit for the complete farmer. 
The arrangement is admirably clear, the language is direct and 
simple, the directions are marked by the sturdiest common sense. 
But the book is not final: nor anything like it. Agriculture 
has become a progressive science, and is just now on the eve 
of revolution. With a Minister wholly devoted to its interests, 
colleges that profess to teach nothing else, the universities 
instituting peculiar chairs, and some thousands of practi- 
tioners all intent on the discovery of methods, it is obvious that, 
as a craft and science, it cannot stand still. Zhe Book of the 
Farm, like other encyclopedic works, must either be super- 
seded or be re-edited and recast every few years. 


FICTION 

Following an illustrious example Mr. Oscar Wilde has given 
to the world a revised version of his story, which first saw the 
light in Lippincott’s. To say that Zhe Picture of Dorian Gray 
was capable of improvement were to take it too seriously. But 
at least its style might have been chastened, its pages purged of 
juvenile epigram. Mr. Wilde, however, has merely thought fit 
to introduce among other superfluous characters an Adelphi 
puppet, an honest sailor lad—James Vane by name—who 
achieves nothing in particular, and dies inappositely ; and fur- 
ther to explain away those sins which in his own jargon are 
‘the colour-element left in modern life.’ »A year ago the editor 
of Zhe Daily Chronicle was informed that Dorian Gray was 


’ “poisonous but perfect.’ —The amended version (London: Ward 


Lock) is still poisonous with the poison of tedium ; and, inas- 
much as the ‘artist’ is not wont to tickle a periect work, its 
perfection has been blown upon even by its author. The 
mysterious sins, in which all men were to see the reflection of 
their own iniquity, are injudiciously explained. ‘The forging of 
a cheque is really too-too vulgar, and might have been avoided 
by a course of ‘ragged school’; while any day you may visit 
an opium den accompanied by a detective and a city mission- 
ary. But it is Mr. Wilde’s fate to be commonplace, and not 
even the dialect of Lady Fanny Flummery has softened his 
destiny. He has tried (O how hard he has tried !) to be shock- 
ing, but the religious press would not let him, and after all his 
heroes confess to forged cheques and cheap hells. In truth it 
is not for nothing that some Devil of Wit has dubbed him 
‘bourgeois malgré lui.’ 

Elsa (London : Methuen), by E. M‘Queen Gray, is a judicious 
blend of an older with a newer kind of novel. The people in 
the story are not beyond the suspicion of developing their char- 
acters, and they occasionally talk a goodish bit of nonsense : 
but things happen: mutual and constant love is ultimately 
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crowned by legal union, there is a desperate villain who is ap- 
propriately exterminated, vengeance is wreaked at last in answer 
to thirty years of unceasing prayer, and soon. The hero is a 
British painting man, resident—if not domiciled—at Venice, 
and he loves a maiden of mixed Austrian and Italian lineage, 
and she has a voice of marvellous excellence for purposes of 
operatic song. The loves of these two are enriched by the 
frequent services of a highly respectable gondolier—whose re- 
spectability receives the seal of perfection at the end of the 
book, when he and his gondola play important parts in execut- 
ing the vengeance to which reference has already been made. 
The villain is a very good and detestable villain, and persecutes 
Elsa (the heroine), who happens to be his niece, in a manner 
calculated to make the reader’s blood boil agreeably. There is 
also a comic German art-critic and beer-drinker, friend to the 
hero, who is really admirable. His loquacity, his simplicity, 
his vanity, his amiability, and his German locutions deserve the 
highest praise, and even the advent of the Wicked Uncle hardly 
consoles one for the comparatively rare appearances of Herr 
Kramer in the latter part of the volume. These people, or most 
of them, got mixed up in the fate which has long been waiting for 
the Wicked Uncle, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter 
The catastrophe which befalls him supplies the author with an 
opportunity for writing high-class melodrama, of which very 
fair advantage is taken. The great scene is decidedly good, 
though it just does not make one’s flesh creep. The moral of 
it, and indeed of the whole story, appears to be this :—When 
you have gone in a hansom (or its Venetian equivalent) to the 
place where you mean to do something at once disgraceful and 
dangerous, do not, after transacting your business, sneak away 
by another door without paying the driver his fare. Had 
Francesco Savarni observed this counsel, E/sa might never 
have been written. 

Miss Don’s Only Clarchen (London: Eden) is quiet, un- 
pretentious, not unobservant—not a bad sort of book at all 
The scene is laid in a remote and romantic Hungarian castle 
leased by a young Englishman, and in it (at his bidding) there 
disports itself a small and choice company of worldlings, Bri- 
tish and other. To these Clarchen, a humble and ingenuous 
German relative. Also of the party is a certain Countess 
Souvarow, half-angel and half-siren, and by her the young 
Englishman, a somewhat futile person, is enslaved until the 
end, when, of course, he is free to discover the hidden merits 
possessed by ‘only Clarchen.’ The On New Found Kiver 
(London : Osgood) of T. N. Page is a slightish, pleasantish 
tale with the rather well-known motif of a quarrel between 
brothers and their eventual reconciliation, brought about by 
their descendants—a boy and girl—in that old, old fashion 
that is occasionally made to seem new. It is a Virginian story, 
and the appearance and ‘sentiment’ of the place, and the 
‘quaint’ conditions of life and labour—negro labour—as it 
there obtains, are quietly yet amusingly rendered. 

Mr. Frederick Marshall's /¢ Happened Yesterday (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood) is not unlike what lunatic literature might 
be. It is certainly mysterious, but perhaps it is still more 
meaningless and inconsequent. The people talk as never man 
or woman talked, whether on sea or shore. ‘ Will infusion,’ 
with sundry concomitants of the ‘fascinating science’—mag- 
netism, hypnotism, or whatever it should be called—appears 
to be its theme; but about such wild and vague and whirling 
work you find it hard to be sure of anything. The situation of 
the rich French widow woman, with palatial surroundings, who 
hires the young female ‘idealist’? (German) in order to share 
her reveries and join her in her ‘dream faculty ’—(the idealist 
is ‘to carry to her by inoculation the faculty of creative feeling, 
and lead her to fresh capacities of sentiment ’)—may suggest 
little or much according as the reader’s mind is bent. But 
the hired and the hirer, the nephew and the nephew's friend, 
are distinctly unlike human organisms. In the beginning you 
find the mystic Being (her name is Frieda) remote from ‘teach- 
ing and inciting contacts,’ but fantastic to the core ; you leave 
her yet more fantastic, and ‘distinctly conscious’ that ‘my 
inner value has been increased by Ais’ (not the rich widow's 
‘dominating presence’ or ‘infusion’ ‘ within me.’ Here may 
be more (or less) than meets the eye. In either case it is 
far beyond ourselves, and, as we think, it is beyond other 
ordinary novel-readers likewise. 

The ordinary sporting novel is a thing to be avoided. One 
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or two blacklegs, a silly young man, a badly described race, 
and a vast amount of horsey slang are the usual ingredients of 
the mess. But very different from such trash is Jack Skeffing- 
ton (London: Chapman). Oxford life, hunting, ranching, and 
(of course) love-making all have their place in this very excel- 
lent story. There is incident in plenty from the beginning to 
the end. The people—excepting always the prairie horse- 
thieves—are such as you are glad to meet even in a novel, 
being gentlefolks with good old-fashioned notions of right and 
wrong, and living according totheir light. It is unusual to find 
sound ethical and religious teaching—without a single touch of 
priggishness, too !—taking its place naturally and pleasantly in 
a distinctively sporting novel. But yet Mr. Guy Gravenhill 
has accomplished the feat. He has it in him to turn out really 
good work, so it is to be hoped that this, which seems his first 
venture, will not be his last. 

In his preface to Zhe Folks & Carglen (London: Unwin), 
Mr. Gordon protests with some degree of warmth that nobody 
knows exactly where Carglen lies, and that it is not nice of 
people to try and identify it with any place in particular. But 
granting that the picture is a composition, it is safe to hazard 
the conjecture that the materials therefor are all to be found 
within the borders of the ‘auld acht and forty davochs of 
Huntly.’ There is abundant room, accordingly, for the intro- 
duction of those gnarled and weather-beaten characters, with 
their strange, uncouth Doric and shrewd Aberdeen wit, that 
live for ever in the pages of Johnny Gibb. And though Mr. 
Gordon is in no way to be compared to Dr. Alexander, he has 
yet put together a number of interesting sketches in a very 
pleasant and unconventional way. 

Five delightful little stories grouped together under the name 
of Zhe Hotel a’ Angleterre form Lanoe Falconer’s second con- 
tribution to the Pseudonym Library (Unwin). When all are 
so good it is difficult to say which is the best ; but on the whole 
‘The Violin Obligato, with its mellow cynicism, takes the 
palm. A more desirable companion for a journey will be hard 
to find, the thing having only one drawback, to wit, that the end 
comes too soon. As for Péril (Paris: Plon), the new Henri 
Gréville, it is yet another of those novels which are some- 
thing of a mixture of prudery and impropriety, and are tinged 
with a sort of Anglo-French hue which may be felt if it 
cannot be described. Personally we do not care for the 
theme : a young and ardent painter snatched from the jaws 
of a clever and scheming adventuress by his repressive and 
depressing widowed (provincial) mother and a friend who is 
a worldling but an honest one; but there are plenty of people 
who will think it the sort of stuff for our own Young Person. 
We think otherwise: not that there is anything very flagrant 
about Péri/, but because it is disagreeable and not ‘ uninstruc- 
tive,’ though well and carefully finished. Last of all, in Bonne 
Kate (London : Kegan Paul) Mrs. Leith Adams has succeeded 
in rendering pleasant even the harmless, necessary domestic 
novel. Her story is written with womanly feeling, and, though 
the sensation goes no further than a marital misunderstanding, 
the interest is well sustained. The atmosphere is healthy, 
differing vastly in this respect from the mawkish wish-wash 
tinctured with blasphemy of the theological or the utter im- 
becility of the ‘up-to-date’ novel. The characters, the minor 
ones especially, are vividly sketched, and the story is grace- 
fully told. 


THE CLAN GUNN 
The Gunns. By THOMAS SINCLAIR. Wick: Rae. 


The history of the Gunns was eventful and stirring, and 
may be taken as an example of the influence of environment 
on a set of people differing widely in genius, ideas, and manners 
from their neighbours. The aboriginal Gunn, a Scandinavian, 
settled like so many of his race in the Orkney Islands; for 
the mainland gave the Viking good raiding ground, and the 
innumerable bays, coves, and inlets were so many harbours of 
refuge or places of ambuscade. But after a time a certain Olaf 
came over to Caithness, and was the first of the Scottish Gunns. 
He was slain, and his family returned to Orkney, but finally 
settled in Caithness. Extending its sphere of influence inland 
from the coast, it penetrated into Sutherland, where its prin- 
cipal seat, from the end of the fifteenth century until the early 
part of the eighteenth, was along the Strath of Kildonan, The 
Gunns were compelled to assume the Celtish language, dress, 
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and customs ; and they adopted the clan system as closely 
and as faithfully as the aborigines themselves. Times changed 
with the passing of the Earldom of Caithness to the Sinclair 
family, and (much later) of the Sutherland title to the Gordons ; 
and they found themselves compactly seated in an environment 
of Sinclairs, Sutherlands, Mackays, Gordons, and Murrays, all 
numerically stronger than they, and as deeply versed in the art 
of intrigue as in the mystery of war. Now, policy the Gunns had 
none. Occasionally there is a clumsy attempt to play off one 
powerful neighbour against another, but it is ever so crude 
and transparent as to be abortive. But they were a hard- 
fisted race, they believed in each other and in themselves, 
and they were conspicuously successful until the law began to 
make its way into their fastnesses, when they went suddenly 
and hopelessly to the wall. 

Mr. Sinclair prefaces his sketch by expressing the hope that 
his labours may be of use to all such as are collecting materials 
for an exhaustive history of the clan ; but the hope is scarce like 
to be realised, as he gives but little that can be new: a thing 
the more to be regretted as none is better qualified than him- 
self, both by taste and opportunity, to produce as authoritative 
an history as can be made. Had he taken the trouble to com- 
municate with the collectors he names, some useful help might 
have been extended to him. (It is not, we should think, too late 
for him even now to act upon this hint.) Still, his book will 
appeal strongly to such Gunns as know little of their family 
history ; and by all them that take pleasure in northern genea- 
logies, history, and traditions it will certainly be deemed worth 
having. Its chief fault is referable to the author’s treatment of 
the many documents he has occasion to quote. Not only has 
he modernised the spelling and ruined their peculiar old-world 
flavour ; but in certain cases, and that without word of warn- 
ing, he has also paraphrased instead of quoting—a thing unpar- 
donable and worthy of the strongest protest. Again, had he 
submitted proof-sheets to the several families whose genealogies 
he traces, several errors, likely enough to cause confusion in 
the future, would have been corrected, and we should not, as in 
one Case, see two men rolled into one, nor, as in another, one 
man split into four by a series of indiscretions in the matter of 
commas. And where, O where, is Antohr? The name is not 
to be found in the Ordnance maps: the fact being that Mr. 
Sinclair has mistaken the Gaelic word for Sfarmer’ (wonderfully 
altered by his spelling) for a place-name. In respect of the 
vexed question regarding the chieftaincy, none can dissent 
from his conclusion that the Braemore claim was nonsensical 
and untenable ; nor are we disposed to quarrel with his re- 
marks on the Corrish claim, although a good deal might be 
said in its favour, in spite of the fact that satisfactory evi- 
dence might not now be easily obtainable. But we cannot go 
so far as he does with regard to the successful pretensions of 
Hector Gunn. True, he got a Sheriff-Court decision in his 
favour, and his witnesses appear to have been strong for him ; 
but it is a fact that the representative of an elder brother of 
his direct ancestor was then alive and in Caithness, howbeit, 
having fallen upon evil times, and having to earn his bread by 
driving an ox-cart, he was not a relative to be acknowledged by 
the claimant or well known to the witnesses examined. Also, 
the case was wholly one-sided ; no counter evidence was led, 
there was no cross-examination, and the decision was the only 
one that could have been compassed. 

To conclude : the book is a remarkably good example of the 
enterprise now displayed by country publishers, and would not 
discredit any house in the capital. 


SCOTTISH CREEDS 


The Creed in Scotland. By JAMES RANKIN, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Dr. Rankin’s attitude towards the Westminster Confession is 
somewhat hard to define. He affirms that he is not ‘ discon- 
tented with’ it, that he holds its ‘doctrine whole-heartedly and 
from personal conviction’ ; but he nevertheless maintains that 
the document was the ‘outcome of a most miserable and de- 
graded period of sect and civil war,’ and that ‘the violence of 
these Stuart days of tyranny and noble resistance to tyranny , 
permanently ‘imprinted itself in our doctrinal statements.’ More- 
over, while ‘not discontented with,’ but on the contrary ‘ holding 
whole-heartedly and from conviction,’ these violent doctrinal 
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our ancient forests—the shorthorn it is in whose existence we 
(as capitalists) are chiefly interested, and for whom the colonist 
and the foreigner do mostly pay their gold. How to choose 
and breed and graze the ox, how to tend and nurse and physic 
and fatten him, how to select the breed that suits the land— 
these are the secrets of prosperity. And Mr. Macdonald, 
though the fancier has reason to object that he is not suf- 
ficiently exhaustive and particular, is nowhere more admirably 
practical and pointed than in discussing the merits of live stock 
from the agricultural point of view. On the merits of Clydes- 
dale horses and Cleveland bays, of the red-polled Norfolks and 
Alderneys, of Cotswold sheep and Tamworth pigs, he writes 
with a judgment and a common sense that leave nothing to de- 
sire. Again, it often happens that a farmer with many head of 
live stock on his hands lives so far from any veterinary surgeon 
that he has no time to send for him in urgency. Commonly 
enough it is the shepherd who acts as medical adviser to pig 
and horse and cow. But though he may know the symptoms 
of foot-rot or fern-sickness, the chances are strongly against his 
being abie to deal with any uncommon disease. Mr. Macdonald’s 
chapter on the ailments of live stock is one of the best of all. 
The signs of coming disease are enumerated, and the remedy is 
described in the clearest and simplest terms. Armed with this 
treatise, the farmer will be qualified himself to act as physician 
for many hundreds of cases ; while the circumstances which 
call for exceptional skill are carefully enumerated as they occur. 
How nearly to date the Book is brought may be judged from 
the fact that the dacillus tuberculosis or Koch’s bacillus is cited 
as a symptom of phthisis. 

And now that the re-issue is complete, it must be made 
known that it provides an ideal outfit for the complete farmer. 
The arrangement is admirably clear, the language is direct and 
simple, the directions are marked by the sturdiest common sense. 
But the book is not final: nor anything like it. Agriculture 
has become a progressive science, and is just now on the eve 
of revolution. With a Minister wholly devoted to its interests, 
colleges that profess to teach nothing else, the universities 
instituting peculiar chairs, and some thousands of practi- 
tioners all intent on the discovery of methods, it is obvious that, 
as a craft and science, it cannot stand still. Zhe Book of the 
Farm, like other encyclopzdic works, must either be super- 
seded or be re-edited and recast every few years. 


FICTION 


Following an illustrious example Mr. Oscar Wilde has given 
to the world a revised version of his story, which first saw the 
light in Lippincott’s. To say that The Picture of Dorian Gray 
was capable of improvement were to take it too seriously. But 
at least its style might have been chastened, its pages purged of 
juvenile epigram. Mr. Wilde, however, has merely thought fit 
to introduce among other superfluous characters an Adelphi 
puppet, an honest sailor lad—James Vane by name—who 
achieves nothing in particular, and dies inappositely ; and fur- 
ther to explain away those sins which in his own jargon are 
‘the colour-element left in modern life.’ »A year ago the editor 
of Zhe Daily Chronicle was informed that Dorian Gray was 


' “poisonous but perfect.’ The amended version (London: Ward 


Lock) is still poisonous with the poison of tedium ; and, inas- 
much as the ‘artist’ is not wont to tickle a perfect work, its 
perfection has been blown upon even by its author. The 
mysterious sins, in which all men were to see the reflection of 
their own iniquity, are injudiciously explained. ‘The forging of 
a cheque is really too-too vulgar, and might have been avoided 
by a course of ‘ragged school’; while any day you may visit 
an opium den accompanied by a detective and a city mission- 
ary. But it is Mr. Wilde’s fate to be commonplace, and not 
even the dialect of Lady Fanny Flummery has softened his 
destiny. He has tried (O how hard he has tried !) to be shock- 
ing, but the religious press would not let him, and after all his 
heroes confess to forged cheques and cheap hells. In truth it 
is not for nothing that some Devil of Wit has dubbed him 
‘bourgeois malgré lui.’ 

Elsa (London : Methuen), by E. M‘Queen Gray, is a judicious 
blend of an older with a newer kind of novel. The people in 
the story are not beyond the suspicion of developing their char- 
acters, and they occasionally talk a goodish bit of nonsense : 
but things happen: mutual and constant love is ultimately 
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crowned by legal union, there is a desperate villain who is ap- 
propriately exterminated, vengeance is wreaked at last in answer 
to thirty years of unceasing prayer, and soon. The hero is a 
British painting man, resident—if not domiciled—at Venice, 
and he loves a maiden of mixed Austrian and Italian lineage, 
and she has a voice of marvellous excellence for purposes of 
operatic song. The loves of these two are enriched by the 
frequent services of a highly respectable gondolier—whose re- 
spectability receives the seal of perfection at the end of the 
book, when he and his gondola play important parts in execut- 
ing the vengeance to which reference has already been made. 
The villain is a very good and detestable villain, and persecutes 
Elsa (the heroine), who happens to be his niece, in a manner 
calculated to make the reader’s blood boil agreeably. There is 
also a comic German art-critic and beer-drinker, friend to the 
hero, who is really admirable. His loquacity, his simplicity, 
his vanity, his amiability, and his German locutions deserve the 
highest praise, and even the advent of the Wicked Uncle hardly 
consoles one for the comparatively rare appearances of Herr 
Kramer in the latter part of the volume. These people, or most 
of them, got mixed up in the fate which has long been waiting for 
the Wicked Uncle, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter 
The catastrophe which befalls him supplies the author with an 
opportunity for writing high-class melodrama, of which very 
fair advantage is taken. The great scene is decidedly good, 
though it just does not make one’s flesh creep. The moral of 
it, and indeed of the whole story, appears to be this :—When 
you have gone in a hansom (or its Venetian equivalent) to the 
place where you mean to do something at once disgraceful and 
dangerous, do not, after transacting your business, sneak away 
by another door without paying the driver his fare. Had 
Francesco Savarni observed this counsel, E/sa might never 
have been written. 

Miss Don’s Only Clarchen (London: Eden) is quiet, un- 
pretentious, not unobservant—not a bad sort of book at all 
The scene is laid in a remote and romantic Hungarian castle 
leased by a young Englishman, and in it (at his bidding) there 
disports itself a small and choice company of worldlings, Bri- 
tish and other. To these Clarchen, a humble and ingenuous 
German relative. Also of the party is a certain Countess 
Souvarow, half-angel and half-siren, and by her the young 
Englishman, a somewhat futile person, is enslaved until the 
end, when, of course, he is free to discover the hidden merits 
possessed by ‘only Clarchen.’ The On New Found kiver 
(London : Osgood) of T. N. Page is a slightish, pleasantish 
tale with the rather well-known motif of a quarrel between 
brothers and their eventual reconciliation, brought about by 
their descendants—a boy and girl—in that old, old fashion 
that is occasionally made to seem new. It is a Virginian story, 
and the appearance and ‘sentiment’ of the place, and the 
‘quaint’ conditions of life and labour—negro labour—as it 
there obtains, are quietly yet amusingly rendered. 

Mr. Frederick Marshall's /¢ Happened Yesterday (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood) is not unlike what lunatic literature might 
be. It is certainly mysterious, but perhaps it is still more 
meaningless and inconsequent. The people talk as never man 
or woman talked, whether on sea or shore. ‘ Will infusion,’ 
with sundry concomitants of the ‘fascinating science’—mag- 
netism, hypnotism, or whatever it should be called—appears 
to be its theme; but about such wild and vague and whirling 
work you find it hard to be sure of anything. The situation of 
the rich French widow woman, with palatial surroundings, who 
hires the young female ‘idealist’ (German) in order to share 
her reveries and join her in her ‘dream faculty ’—(the idealist 
is ‘to carry to her by inoculation the faculty of creative feeling, 
and lead her to fresh capacities of sentiment’)—may suggest 
little or much according as the reader’s mind is bent. But 
the hired and the hirer, the nephew and the nephew’s friend, 
are distinctly unlike human organisms. In the beginning you 
find the mystic Being (her name is Frieda) remote from ‘teach- 
ing and inciting contacts,’ but fantastic to the core ; you leave 
her yet more fantastic, and ‘distinctly conscious’ that ‘my 
inner value has been increased by As’ (not the rich widow's 
‘dominating presence’ or ‘infusion’ ‘within me.’ Here may 
be more (or less) than meets the eye. In either case it is 
far beyond ourselves, and, as we think, it is beyond other 
ordinary novel-readers likewise. 

The ordinary sporting novel is a thing to be avoided. One 
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or two blacklegs, a silly young man, a badly described race, 
and a vast amount of horsey slang are the usual ingredients of 
the mess. But very different from such trash is Jack Skeffing- 
ton (London: Chapman). Oxford life, hunting, ranching, and 
(of course) love-making all have their place in this very excel- 
lent story. There is incident in plenty from the beginning to 
the end. The people—excepting always the prairie horse- 
thieves—are such as you are glad to meet even in a novel, 
being gentlefolks with good old-fashioned notions of right and 
wrong, and living according totheir light. It is unusual to find 
sound ethical and religious teaching—without a single touch of 
priggishness, too !—taking its place naturally and pleasantly in 
a distinctively sporting novel. But yet Mr. Guy Gravenhill 
has accomplished the feat. He has it in him to turn out really 
good work, so it is to be hoped that this, which seems his first 
venture, will not be his last. 

In his preface to Zhe Folks & Carglen (London: Unwin), 
Mr. Gordon protests with some degree of warmth that nobody 
knows exactly where Carglen lies, and that it is not nice of 
people to try and identify it with any place in particular. But 
granting that the picture is a composition, it is safe to hazard 
the conjecture that the materials therefor are all to be found 
within the borders of the ‘auld acht and forty davochs of 
Huntly. There is abundant room, accordingly, for the intro- 
duction of those gnarled and weather-beaten characters, with 
their strange, uncouth Doric and shrewd Aberdeen wit, that 
live for ever in the pages of Johnny Gibd. And though Mr. 
Gordon is in no way to be compared to Dr. Alexander, he has 
yet put together a number of interesting sketches in a very 
pleasant and unconventional way. 

Five delightful little stories grouped together under the name 
of Zhe Hotel a’ Angleterre form Lanoe Falconer’s second con- 
tribution to the Pseudonym Library (Unwin). When all are 
so good it is difficult to say which is the best ; but on the whole 
‘The Violin Obligato,’ with its mellow cynicism, takes the 
palm. A more desirable companion for a journey will be hard 
to find, the thing having only one drawback, to wit, that the end 
comes too soon. As for Péril (Paris: Plon), the new Henri 
Gréville, it is yet another of those novels which are some- 
thing of a mixture of prudery and impropriety, and are tinged 
with a sort of Anglo-French hue which may be felt if it 
cannot be described. Personally we do not care for the 
theme : a young and ardent painter snatched from the jaws 
of a clever and scheming adventuress by his repressive and 
depressing widowed (provincial) mother and a friend who is 
a worldling but an honest one; but there are plenty of people 
who will think it the sort of stuff for our own Young Person. 
We think otherwise: not that there is anything very flagrant 
about /Pér7/, but because it is disagreeable and not ‘ uninstruc- 
tive,’ though well and carefully finished. Last of all, in Bonnie 
Kate (London : Kegan Paul) Mrs. Leith Adams has succeeded 
in rendering pleasant even the harmless, necessary domestic 
novel. Her story is written with womanly feeling, and, though 
the sensation goes no further than a marital misunderstanding, 
the interest is well sustained. The atmosphere is healthy, 
differing vastly in this respect from the mawkish wish-wash 
tinctured with blasphemy of the theological or the utter im- 
becility of the ‘up-to-date’ novel. The characters, the minor 
ones especially, are vividly sketched, and the story is grace- 
fully told. 


THE CLAN GUNN 
The Gunns. By THOMAS SINCLAIR. Wick: Rae. 


The history of the Gunns was eventful and stirring, and 
may be taken as an example of the influence of environment 
on a set of people differing widely in genius, ideas, and manners 
from their neighbours. The aboriginal Gunn, a Scandinavian, 
settled like so many of his race in the Orkney Islands ; for 
the mainland gave the Viking good raiding ground, and the 
innumerable bays, coves, and inlets were so many harbours of 
refuge or places of ambuscade. But after a time a certain Olaf 
came over to Caithness, and was the first of the Scottish Gunns. 
He was slain, and his family returned to Orkney, but finally 
settled in Caithness. Extending its sphere of influence inland 
from the coast, it penetrated into Sutherland, where its prin- 
cipal seat, from the end of the fifteenth century until the early 
part of the eighteenth, was along the Strath of Kildonan, The 
Gunns were compelled to assume the Celtish language, dress, 
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and customs ; and they adopted the clan system as closely 
and as faithfully as the aborigines themselves. Times changed 
with the passing of the Earldom of Caithness to the Sinclair 
family, and (much later) of the Sutherland title to the Gordons ; 
and they found themselves compactly seated in an environment 
of Sinclairs, Sutherlands, Mackays, Gordons, and Murrays, all 
numerically stronger than they, and as deeply versed in the art 
of intrigue as in the mystery of war. Now, policy the Gunns had 
none. Occasionally there is a clumsy attempt to play off one 
powerful neighbour against another, but it is ever so crude 
and transparent as to be abortive. But they were a hard- 
fisted race, they believed in each other and in themselves, 
and they were conspicuously successful until the law began to 
make its way into their fastnesses, when they went suddenly 
and hopelessly to the wall. 

Mr. Sinclair prefaces his sketch by expressing the hope that 
his labours may be of use to all such as are collecting materials 
for an exhaustive history of the clan ; but the hope is scarce like 
to be realised, as he gives but little that can be new: a thing 
the more to be regretted as none is better qualified than him- 
self, both by taste and opportunity, to produce as authoritative 
an history as can be made. Had he taken the trouble to com- 
municate with the collectors he names, some useful help might 
have been extended to him. (It is not, we should think, too late 
for him even now to act upon this hint.) Still, his book will 
appeal strongly to such Gunns as know little of their family 
history ; and by all them that take pleasure in northern genea- 
logies, history, and traditions it will certainly be deemed worth 
having. Its chief fault is referable to the author’s treatment of 
the many documents he has occasion to quote. Not only has 
he modernised the spelling and ruined their peculiar old-world 
flavour ; but in certain cases, and that without word of warn- 
ing, he has also paraphrased instead of quoting—a thing unpar- 
donable and worthy of the strongest protest. Again, had he 
submitted proof-sheets to the several families whose genealogies 
he traces, several errors, likely enough to cause confusion in 
the future, would have been corrected, and we should not, as in 
one Case, see two men rolled into one, nor, as in another, one 
man split into four by a series of indiscretions in the matter of 
commas. And where, O where, is Antohr? The name is not 
to be found in the Ordnance maps: the fact being that Mr. 
Sinclair has mistaken the Gaelic word for farmer’ (wonderfully 
altered by his spelling) for a place-name. In respect of the 
vexed question regarding the chieftaincy, none can dissent 
from his conclusion that the Braemore claim was nonsensical 
and untenable ; nor are we disposed to quarrel with his re- 
marks on the Corrish claim, although a good deal might be 
said in its favour, in spite of the fact that satisfactory evi- 
dence might not now be easily obtainable. But we cannot go 
so far as he does with regard to the successful pretensions of 
Hector Gunn. True, he got a Sheriff-Court decision in his 
favour, and his witnesses appear to have been strong for him ; 
but it is a fact that the representative of an elder brother of 
his direct ancestor was then alive and in Caithness, howbeit, 
having fallen upon evil times, and having to earn his bread by 
driving an ox-cart, he was not a relative to be acknowledged by 
the claimant or well known to the witnesses examined. Also, 
the case was wholly one-sided ; no counter evidence was led, 
there was no cross-examination, and the decision was the only 
one that could have been compassed. 

To conclude : the book is a remarkably good example of the 
enterprise now displayed by country publishers, and would not 
discredit any house in the capital. 


SCOTTISH CREEDS 


The Creed in Scotland. By JAMES RANKIN, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Dr. Rankin’s attitude towards the Westminster Confession is 
somewhat hard to define. He affirms that he is not ‘discon- 
tented with’ it, that he holds its ‘doctrine whole-heartedly and 
from personal conviction’ ; but he nevertheless maintains that 
the document was the ‘outcome of a most miserable and de- 
graded period of sect and civil war,’ and that ‘the violence of 
these Stuart days of tyranny and noble resistance to tyranny’ 
permanently ‘imprinted itselfin our doctrinal statements.’ More- 
over, while ‘not discontented with,’ but on the contrary ‘ holding 
whole-heartedly and from conviction,’ these violent doctrinal 
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statements which were the outcome of ‘ this most miserable and 
degraded period,’ he would set them aside to-morrow, if that 
were possible, and return ‘to the early position of Christianity 
in the first century, and the early position of Protestantism 
from 1530to 1570,’ which he takes for granted—another very 
jarge order—were as nearly as possible identical. So far from 
being an opponent of Creed Subscription, he is earnestly de- 
sirous to maintain it—at least in the case of every person who 
intermeddles with theology. While admitting that it ‘may 
be safe and proper to free professors as well as students from 
theological tests’ in the ‘faculties of arts, medicine, and law,’ 
he reasons that ‘it by no means follows that the same method 
ought to be adopted in the faculty of theology.’ The pro- 
priety or necessity of a professorial or studential subscription 
to a medical, legal, mathematical, philosophical, or scientific 
creed, before these several subjects of study can be inter- 
meddled with, he does not even moot; but possibly his 
absorption in the theological question led him to overlook this 
aspect of the subject. Granted, however, that every student 
of theology should subscribe a theological creed before begin- 
ning systematically to study theology, and it is easy to under- 
stand that, with the ‘ scientific side of the work’ ‘ attended to’ 
in such a fashion, any ‘ discoveries likely to lead to essential 
changes are in the highest degree improbable.’ 

Dr. Rankin desires a return to ‘the early position of Chris- 
tianity in the first century.’ What, then, was that position? So 
far as we understand him, he holds that it is represented in the 
‘ Apostles’ Creed.’ Possibly this is correct : and undoubtedly 
the Apostles’ Creed represents a very primitive form of theo- 
logy—ifa form of theology at all. It bears no evidence of 
having had its origin in theological discussion or controversy. 
Its statements do not meet or controvert any of the early 
heresies, not even the Arian heresy. But then Dr. Rankin 
deals with it as if it contained scientific definitions of doctrine, 
and devotes a great part of his volume to the exposition of the 
doctrines which he deduces from it. As an example, it may 
suffice to mention his affirmation that the Creed in its first 
article—‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth’—opposes Materialism, Pantheism, Deism, 
and Agnosticism : regarding which ‘isms’ the primitive Chris- 
tians in all likelihood knew as little as do the latter-day Salva- 
tionists. As already indicated, Dr. Rankin takes for granted 
that ‘the early position of Christianity’ was identical with ‘the 
early position of Scottish Protestantism from 1530 to 1570,’ and 
this apparently for no other reason than that during these years 
the Apostles’ Creed was read in the Scottish churches. He 
also, of course, shuts his eyes to the fact that the Confession 
of 1560 belongs to a period of ecclesiastical strife quite as 
bitter and violent as that out of which the Westminster Con- 
fession originated. It is, however, true that from a mere doc- 
trinal or theological point of view the Confession of 1560 is not 
by any means so overwhelming a manifesto as the Westminster 
Confession—and this, for one reason, because the representa- 
tives of Scottish Protestantism had not as yet sufficient time to 
elaborate their theological system. More than this, the Confes- 
sion of 1560 has the recommendation of having been fashioned 
by Knox, who, narrow and prejudiced though he was, was a man 
of genius, and head and shoulders above all subsequent Scots 
ecclesiastics, and whose strong point was practical Christianity 
(such as he understood it) rather than theology. In a sense, 
therefore, Dr. Rankin does well in directing attention to the 
Confession of 1560; but he has made a strange and almost 
unpardonable omission. He makes no allusion, even of the 
remotest kind, to the complement of the Confession of 1560 
—the first Book of Discipline, one of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical documents ever put forth, and far more vitally 
related to the position of 1560 than the Confession. It is to 
be presumed that Dr. Rankin does not wish the Church again 
to subject itself to the immodified yoke of the Book of Disci- 
pline as in 1560 ; but unless this be done, to talk of returning to 
the position of 1560 is the merest moonshine. On the whole, 
therefore, Dr. Rankin is more clever than convincing; and 
although his general aim and much of his performance en- 
title him to careful attention, it cannot be affirmed that he has 
succeeded in obtaining an effectual remedy for the prevalent 
evils of narrowness and intolerance in Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism, or even in sufficiently ‘ distinguishing things ecclesiastical 
into primary and secondary, and keeping the secondary in 
their own place.’ 
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OLD AND NEW 


The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto 
(London : Unwin) differs considerably from the other numbers 
of the ‘ Adventure’ series. A Portuguese classic, it has been 
translated into many languages—into English as early as 1663. 
Critics once joyed to indulge in discussions as to the balance 
between truth and falsehood in Pinto’s narrative ; but for us his 
book is merely a literary curiosity, and withal of such appalling 
dulness that no school-boy, however eager for adventure, could 
read six pages without disgust. The present edition is merely 
a condensed reprint of that of 1663—the original spelling, italics, 
etc., being carefully reproduced. The most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in Pinto’s tale is his marvellous memory for names : 
though his travels were prolonged through many years, and he 
kept no records of any kind, the titles of villages the smallest 
and men the least important are all carefully set down. That he 
could recall them is certainly more incredible than his oft-quoted 
account of the King of Tartary with his army ef eighteen hun- 
dred thousand men, of whom six hundred thousand were cavalry, 
and his fourscore thousand rhinocerots that drew the baggage- 
wagons. Doubtless he travelled in the countries he described ; 
but neither his imagination nor his memory was brilliant enough 
to enable him to give a really interesting account of what he 
saw and suffered. Nor in its mutilated form is the book any 
use as a classic for any but (say) the London County Council. 
This though the publisher prides himself in his preface on 
having ‘preserved the most adventurous and the most curious 
passages of Mendez Pinto’s narrative.’ 

The Naval Exhibition is doubtless responsible for A// About 
the Royal Navy (London: Cassell), by W. Laird Clowes. 
Some of it has seen the light before in magazines, but much 
is new, and allis to date. Fearing lest his title be deemed 
too comprehensive, Mr. Clowes explains that his pamphlet is 
‘all about the navy’ because it doesn’t treat of anything else. 
But this Gilbertian humour is confined to his preface, and you 
certainly have no lack of information for your shilling. You 
have lists of ships since 1514, and lists of clothes and books 
that boys are expected to take to the Aritannia in 1891. It is 
interesting to know that the naval cadet is permitted only 
‘2 black silk neckties (made up)’ and ‘1 carpet bag,’ though 
he is allowed the edition ‘ with answers’ of both his Hamblin 
Smiths. Torpedoes, high explosives, submarine boats, are dis- 
cussed with scarce less detail : indeed, it would be hard to find 
anything connected with the navy that is not set forth at large. 

Mr. Arnold Forster's /n a Conning Tower (London : Cassell) 
is an attempt to depict a naval battle between two modern iron- 
clads. It was written before the revolution in Chili, or it had 
been the richer by sundry ‘tips.’ Also, a melodramatic re- 
presentation of the thing in miniature is now to be seen at 
the Naval Exhibition ; but we doubt if this would have been of 
any service, for Mr. Forster is able to print three testimonials 
from well-known naval officers as to the general accuracy of his 
description, while the other affair is mere folly. The invention 
was first printed in Murray, and is now embellished with illus- 
trations as vivid and alarming as the text. Unlike books of 
The Battle of Dorking type, this one is written with no ulterior 
purpose, unless it be to show how easily the elaborate mechan- 
ism of the present battle-ship can be deranged, and how the 
unexpected is also the probable. Such gruesome details as 7he 
New York Sun published a few weeks ago of certain real oc- 
currences are happily absent ; and Paterfamilias with a shilling 
at a bookstall may do very much worse than buy this book. It 
will give him mental food for his journey, and it will delight 
the youngsters at home. 

Mr. P. H. M‘Kerlie, the author of Gal//oway, Past and Present 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood), prides himself upon belonging to an 
ancient stock of ‘wild Scots’ settled in the south-west, the 
MacCairills, who, according to a local authority, ‘war aye 
fechtin’ He shows the true antiquary’s taste in selecting, for 
what he fondly hopes may prove popular exposition, the tracts 
of history most befogged by controversy, and the family trees 
that are most decayed with age. He has spread before his 
readers a rather tempting list of subjects, as the ‘ forts, crannogs, 
cairns, rocking stones, and cup and ring markings’ of the 
Stewartry, the Rhinns, and the Machars ; their minerals, forests, 
wild animals; and ‘Galwegian characteristics and Scott’s 
novels.’ But to reach them you have to plunge through 
thickets of Brythonic, Goidelic, Pictish, Scoto-Irish, and Norse 
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controversy, and pick a perilous way from stepping-stone to 
stepping-stone in the history of the ancient kingdom of Strath- 
cluyd, where to miss one’s footing is to be plunged in a bot- 
tomless bog of conjecture. Mr. M‘Kerlie has little skill in 
arranging his materials. Valuable matter is mixed up with 
the merest commonplaces of history and philology. And when 
he gets to the bitter side of the Debatable Age, he has little 
or nothing to tell that is worth snapping up by the local note- 
taker: as that ‘we have in our possession a petrified adder 
which Superintendent M‘Neill, of the county police, Stranraer 
district, gave to us.’ Mr. M‘Kerlie’s style must have been de- 
rived by direct inheritance from that of the Galwegian Celts. 

The method treated in Die Photographie im Dienste des 
Ingenieurs : Ein Lehrbuch der Photogrammetrie, by Friedrich 
Steiner (Vienna: Lechner), is not new. So long ago as the 
end of last century the French traveller Beautemps-Beaupré 
developed topographical plans of part of Tasmania from per- 
spective drawings, and after the discovery of photography many 
experiments were made in photographic surveying. But the 
difficulty of using wet plates in mountainous countries and the 
defectiveness of instruments were great obstacles in the way 
of its extended application. Later improvements, and particu- 
larly the invention of dry plates, have removed these obstacles ; 
and specially designed instruments, called photogrammeters 
and phototheodolites, have been constructed to facilitate the 
work. Professor Steiner is himself the inventor of an ap- 
paratus. The photographs are in no way peculiar except that, 
owing to an arrangement of wires in front of the sensitive plate, 
they show the line of the horizon and the vertical line through 
the point of sight. The method by which a plan is drawn 
from them is essentially an inversion of the process of perspec- 
tive, and those acquainted with the theory of perspective will 
be able to form a general idea of the means whereby it may be 
worked out. The actual construction of such plans, especially 
from a landscape, where there are no converging straight lines, 
and where, consequently, photographs taken at two or more 
different stations are necessary, is a task by no means simple, 
and requires a fair amount of mathematical knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Steiner’s work is a very able and complete exposition of 
the problems involved, and is an excellent guide to the theory 
of photogrammetry. By the scientific surveyor it will be found 
valuable and full of interest. 

Concerning Old Englana’s Navy (London: Elliot Stock), 
by Charles Rathbone Low, most of us have seen the ‘ croaks,’ 
the doggerel sold in the streets when executions were public. 
They purported to give a full account of the criminal’s life ; but 
what has our navy done to deserve the attentions of a born 
writer of ‘croaks’ deprived of lawful opportunity? and does 
Mr. Low really hope to find readers for his stuff in these days 
of compulsory education? The thing has no more merit than 
metre, and its facts are incorrect as its rhymes : ¢.g. ‘streamers’ 
and ‘armies,’ ‘stop’ and ‘ grape,’ ‘river’ and ‘ over,’ ‘ rivalry’ 
and ‘company,’ and soon. Even the white ensign which adorns 
the cover is ridiculous. Here are two verses out of a thousand: 
‘ At Alexandria, Seymour, 

With the fleet, did well, and saw more 
Hard fighting than for long. 


The Condor, with her lordly capt'n, 
Steamed up and neatly she plumped in. . 
Assez ! 

In Ja Vie future d’apres Enseignement de Jésus-Christ 
(Paris : Fischbacher), M. Bruston treats in a brief and even 
lively (for such is your Gallic theologian) manner of the Last 
Judgment, the Resurrection of the Body, the end of the world, 
and the Second Coming. He affirms that the Scriptures teach 
two kinds of resurrection : one which accompanies conversion, 
another which immediately follows death. The second coming 
he explains as (to adopt a distinction of Scots theology) a work 
rather than an act, and it refers to the spread of the gospel 
into the dark places of the earth. He thinks also that we are 
justified in believing that the majority of sinners may be puri- 
fied by suffering and pardoned even after death. As for the 
end of the world, that means, according to the authorities, the 
destruction of the material universe, which our author con- 
siders impossible. Theologians have always predicted this 
catastrophe, but that is because they did not reflect that /a 
jin (ro réXos) is a word with a double meaning ; sometimes 
signifying ‘la cessation ou la destruction d’une chose,’ and 
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sometimes ‘le 4u¢ ou le terme final auquel elle tend’: so that 
here the purification and the regeneration of humanity are 
meant—a theory which has at least the attraction of cheerful- 
ness. M. Bruston candidly admits that his ideas ‘ne cadrent 
pas complétement avec celles de tous les apétres, surtout avec 
celles de Saint Paul.’ But so much the worse for Paul. 

Professor Muret’s first part of the large edition of his 
Encyclopadisches Worterbuch der Englischen und Deutschen 
Sprache (Berlin: Langenscheidt) is thorough and valuable 
work. It is formed on the model of the French-German dic- 
tionary of Sachs-Villatte—a publication which received the 
approval of M. Littré. Its chief features are a phonetic re- 
spelling of every title word, ‘for the necessity of which all 
proofs and arguments are superfluous’; the inclusion of English 
words from the time of Shakespeare ; a selection of Anglo- 
Indian, American, and Scottish expressions ; special notice of 
grammatical peculiarities ; a selection of illustrated quotations, 
proverbs, and proverbial phrases ; and so forth. An examina- 
tion of the Quellen shows that a very wide range of authorities 
has been consulted. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTIon 

Captain Lanigan’s Log. Edmund Downey. London: Ward 
and Downey. 

Dorrie. W. Tirebuck. London: Longmans. 

I, Me, and Him. London: Skeffington. 

Seven Dreamers. A. T.Slosson. London: Osgood. 

The Trial of Parson Finch. Somerville Gibney. London: 
Ward and Downey. 

The Witch of Prague. F. Marion Crawford. London: Mac- 
millan. 3 vols. 

Zadoc Pine. H.C. Bunner. London: Gay. 


VERSE 


An Irish Wild-Flower. S. M. B. Piatt. London: Unwin. 
Poems. Emily Dickinson. London: Osgood. 5s. 


BioGRAPHY 


St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. Stewart Rose. 
London : Burns. 
History 


The Last Great Naval War. A. N. Seaforth. London: 
Cassell. 2s. 
MIscELLANEA 


An Analysis of Newman's ‘ Apologia’ A.H. Burton. Lon- 
don : Stock. 

An Introduction to Ethics. J.C. Murray. Paisley : Gardner. 

Journal of the Leprosy Investigation Committee. Vol. Ul. 
Edited by P. S. Abraham. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Lazy Thoughts ef a Lazy Girl. Jenny Wren. London: 
Skeffington. Is. 

Notes on Epidemic Influenza. London: Longmans. 

Outlooks from the New Standpoint. E. B. Bax. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Reports of State Trials (1831-1840). Vol. tu. Edited by John 
Macdonell. London: H.M. Stationery Office. Ios. 
State and Federal Government in Switzerland. J. M. Vincent. 

London: Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
The Fruits of Enlightenment. Count Tolstoi ; Translated by 
E. J. Dillon. London: Heinemann. 5s. 
Victorian Poets. Amy Sharp. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and Places. "ull: Tutin. 


ForEIGN 


Altenglische Sprachproben, nebst e. Worterbuche. FE. Matzner. 
2. Bd.: Worterbuch. 11. Lfg. Berlin: Weidmann. 
8 m. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, based upon the St. Petersburg 
Lexicons. CC. Cappeller. Strassburg: Tribner. 21 m. 
Das Kleingefiige d. Etsens. Mikroskopische Orig.-Photo- 
graphien nach Schliffen. H. Wedding. Berlin: Kuhl. 

50 m. 

Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen' Erdkunde der Griechen. Die 
Geographie der Erdkugel. H. Berger. Leipzig : Veit. 
4m. 40 pf. 

Japans Volkswirtschaft u. Staatshaushalt. R. Rathgen. 
Leipzig : Duncker. 18 m. 

Le vice supreme. J. Péladan. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50c. _ 

Les sciences naturelles et Véducation. Th. Huxley. Paris: 
Bailli¢re. 3 fr. Soc. 
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Précis de philosophie dapres les legons de philosophie de M. E. 
Rabier. KR. Worms. Paris: Hachette. 4 fr. 
Résistance des matériaux, R. Madamet. Paris: Bernard. 


20 fr. 
Tratté de métrologie assyrienne. A. Aurés. Paris: Bouillon, 
6 fr. 


Ueb. Konsonanten-Assimilation im Franzdsischen, F. Gutheim. 
Heidelberg : Siebert. 3m. 

Vorlesungen tb. die Algebra der Logtk. FE. Schréder. 2. Bd. 
1. Abtig. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 m. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS T0 NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘Sir Henry Ponsonsy is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER Majesty.’ 

‘Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 

‘Far superior to ordinary Guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8v0. 30 lllustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PuHeE ps, late American Minister; Professor JoHN Ruskin, LL.D.; Robert 
3ROWNING, the Poet; A. W. KinGLakeg, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K.C.B. 











Crown 8vo. 20 /llustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 


A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District; 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHaMm How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield, 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhyl and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of eee nao Trefriw, and Festiniog. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Aberystwith and Cardigan Bay. 
The — Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Llanberis, and the Welsh 








LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 
W. J. ADAM & SONS; W. H. SMITH & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 








TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. By Madame Van pg 
VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated, with Twelve Portraits. 


Daily News says: ‘Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on “ French Fiction of To-Day.” ‘The authoress renders fyj] 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.’ 

‘Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contemporary 
French novelists than from any other single book with which we are acquainted,’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

In Two Vols., Price 21s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SCUDAMORES.’ 


JARDYNE’S WIFE. Three Vols. By C. J. Wits. 


Glasgow Herald says: - Judged as a novel, the work is exceedingly clever. The 
parodies of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Altogether the novel 
is very enjoyable.’ 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON 


FOR THE DEFENCE. Paper, ts.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Dundee Advertiser: ‘ A clever and ingeniously constructed story.’ 
The Gentlewoman: ‘Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for a story 
with a strong sensational interest and a great amount of originality.’ 





NEW PRIZE NOVEL. ONE SHILLING. 
THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goopman, Author of 


‘Too Curious,’ ‘ Paid in His Own Coin,’ etc. 
PRIZES of £30, £15, and £5 


Are offered by the Publishers for the three best solutions of the 
mystery contained in this story and to be revealed in the last chapter, 
at present placed in a sealed packet and deposited in the hands of 


MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The Evening News says: ‘The story is highly sensational, and the develop- 
ments are of so startling a character, and are told with such terse rapidity, that 
when the early chapters are read one hurries on to the last with ever-growing 
curiosity and eagerness. The break is made at a point which plunges the reader 
into endless conjectures.’ 


TRISCHLER & Co., 18 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





SECOND SERIES. NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TWENTY MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LORD TENNYSON. 
G. R. SIMS. 


HENRY IRVING. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


CECIL RHODES. | J. G. BLAINE. 
HENRY LABOUCHERE. | LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
SALVINI. GEORGE LEWIS. 





LEO xIIl. MARK TWAIN. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. CHARLES GOUNOD. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. MR. SCHNADHORST. 


CARAN D’ACHE. | HANS RICHTER. 
M. DE BLOWITZ. | LORD SALISBURY. 


] OTHING save modernity has been required of the persons dealt with in these essays. They are all modern, and 
4 ‘they have, perhaps, nothing else in common: unless it be that an educated person, who found one of them of 
whom he or she had never heard before, would have good cause to be rather ashamed of himself or herself. They may 
be good or bad, clever or stupid, wise or silly, old or young, puffed like soap or generally underrated. In the matter of 
arrangement an endeavour has been made to preserve a something of antithesis—as in Plutarch’s Zzves and the first 
series of Modern Men. Lord Tennyson marches hand-in-hand with Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Irving with Salvini, Mr. George 
Lewis with Lord Justice Bowen, and Mr. Schnadhorst with the Marquess of Salisbury. Which of these couples may be 
the statesman, the lawyer, the actor, or the poet, let every reader determine for himself. If these papers assist any one 
in coming to a conclusion on that point, they will have been useful. If not, it is hoped that somebody or other will find 


them amusing. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES. 


St. James’s Gazette.—* Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clever and so packed with insight as this must needs be a 


palpable hit.’ 


St, Stephen’s Review.—‘ It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 


The Atheneum. —‘ Decidedly clever.’ . 
The Glasgow Herald.—‘ Clever personal sketches. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








WE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davin Hannay. VERNON BLACKBURN. 
W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Years. 
WALTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrig. 
Sheriff CAMPION. FRANCIS WaTT. 
HuGH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupyarp KIPLinc. 
Horace Hutcuinson. S. STEPNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russg.t, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPusgrson. May KENDALL. 
ALicE MEYNELL. GrauHaM R. Tomson. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SwInBuRNE. JaAMEs Payn. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns. H. S. C. EvERARD. 
Tuomas MACKAY. Sir HERBERT MAXxwELL, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. om 
Friday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
2 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


.\ MARSHALL’S 


FA ROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVITES Inspection of his High- class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a- Brac. 


JUST RECEIVED, LARGE SELECTION 


LEEDS ART POTTERY 
BRETBY WARE 











in Flowerpots and Wases. 


SEE WINDOWS. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





botel and hydropathic 


Announcements. 
LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


VicTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGur. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & < CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraio. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


a AND PLace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the inant 








PLAS LL LS 














OOK’S EDINBURG H AND GLASGOW EXCURSION TO 

PARIS, 51s. Thursday, Aug. 13, Available 16;Days. Conducted Party, 

5 Days Hotel, Carriage Drives, etc., 988. Excursion Trains, Edinburgh and 

Glasgow to England, on same date. Cheap Passages to America, Australia, S. 

Africa, etc. Information gratis, THos. Cook & Son, 9 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
See also ‘ Where to Spend the Holidays,’ and ‘ Exct.,’ 3d. 3 post 4d. 


[NDIA CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA, Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ; re | BATAVIA, ‘ : “a 
COLOMBO, . . 9 | DRISBANE, . ; 99 
RANGOON, . . ee | ROCKHAMPTON, 

KURRACHEE, ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


be be 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
eee. § F- GREEN & CO.; 
Managers— ) ANDERSON, ANDE RSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E. > 


PLEASURE CRUISE to CYPRUS, PALESTINE, Ete, 


THE ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full-powered steamship 
‘GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGisTeR, 3000 Horse-Power, 
from London, on the sth September for a 47 days’ CRUISE, visiting Tunis (for 
Carthage), SANTORIN, Cyprus, TripoLi, BEYRout (for Damascus and Baalbec), 
Haira (for Nazareth), Jarra (for Jerusalem), Matta, GIBRALTAR, arriving at 
PLYMOUTH on the 21st October, and LONDON 22d October. 
The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 


First-class oe 
M. ys~—4 F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
ere { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm ; or to West-End Agents, GrinDLay & Co., 
55 Parliament Street, 








JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 


BELFORD ROAD, 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 


DINBURGH. 
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‘A Lady wants no other Cosmetic than PEARS’ SOAP, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. It is a notorious fact that 
Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I think not more than about one halfpenny per tablet) 
on the wholesale cost price; consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market (on the 
sale of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) is sometimes either 
substituted or recommended to the buyer as “just as good,” “equally pure,” etc., etc., etc., the 
real object of the dealer, of course, being semply to obtain the greater propit by the sale of the 
inferior article which he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore, insist 
on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being 
served with a Genuine Soap, they have an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them ; 
something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, 


_ and general unsightliness of the skin.’ 


From ‘HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,’ by Mr. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, 
St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
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